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EDITORIAL 


Le: greater part of this double issue of THe Lirz 


OF THE Spirit is composed of the papers and com- 

munications read at the conference held in connec- 
tion with the review at Bishton Hall, near Stafford, in 
September 1953. It was planned as a contribution towards 
the welding of the Spiritual Life and the Scriptures whence 
in many ways that life springs—hence the title of this num- 
ber. But it will be seen that, as so often happens on these 
occasions, a particular theme developed and ran right through 
the conference. It might have been called a conference on 
the Christian Symbol, its power and effectiveness; and that 
perhaps would provide a more accurate if more mysterious 
title here. 

In view of this fact no more fitting introduction could be 
made to the present series of articles than to call the readers’ 
attention to a book which appeared a year ago, but which 
has not as yet been sufficiently recognized as the most 
penetrating and all-inclusive treatment of this whole 
question of symbols in Christian life. We refer to Ana- 
themata, by David Jones (Faber and Faber; 25s.). The 
book is most difficult to read and that is perhaps why it has 
not yet been given its due; for most of us are unwilling to 
make the effort to read a difficult book. It is written in an 
exceptional form of verse depending on internal assonances 
of meaning as well as of sound; every page teems with 
elusive mythological figures, with seafaring and liturgical, 
Welsh and Roman references that demand a constant break- 
ing off to consult the unending footnotes. The reader must 
go over the passage once, study the notes and then go 
through it all again and again—and he should read it aloud 
—to gather all the undertones and overtones into a single 
harmony. If he will make this effort, which has all the joy 
of the effort of keen and clean athletics, he will find himself 
immensely enriched. 

For this special use of words comes from the fact that the 
words themselves are consciously used as symbols or sacra- 
ments or effective signs of a whole host of different things. 
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Just as any single sacrament signifies the Passion in the past, 
grace in the present, glory in the future, signifies too the 
outward natural thing, the internal, supernatural thing and 
the central, mysterious work of redemption—all the same 
sign with different ways of signification—so the same word 
causes to live in the mind all sorts of associations arising from 
myth, the life of Christ, the history of a people, the imme- 
diate origins of the culture of the reader. There are different 
senses of Scripture, because the divinely inspired Word has 
many meanings, many valid significations; and the divine 
Word is written not only in the Holy Book, but in the whole 
expanse of the natural universe, in the valid myths of man- 
kind, in the history of the Church, in the elaboration of the 
liturgy. All these divine scriptures and their meanings are 
copping up in every line of David Jones’s book as he 
‘ruggles with the sign. Referring to his discussions, in the 
1920’s, of ‘the Break’ with nature, with religion and the 
dogma of the sacraments, he writes in his explanatory 
Preface: ‘Our speculations under this head were upon how 
increasingly isolated such dogma had become, owing to the 
turn civilization had taken, affecting signs in general and the 
whole notion and concept of sign’. And he continues: 
Water is called the ‘matter’ of the Sacrament of Baptism. 
Is ‘two of hydrogen and one of oxygen’ that ‘matter’? 
I suppose so. But what concerns us here is whether the 
poet can and does so juxtapose and condition within a 
context the formula H20 as to evoke ‘founts’, ‘that inno- 
cent creature’, ‘the womb of the devine font’, ‘the can- 
didates’, or for that matter ‘the narrows’ and ‘the siluer 
sea, Which serues it in the office of a wall, Or as a moat 
defensive to a house’. A knowledge of the chemical com- 
ponents of this material water should, normally, or if you 
prefer it, ideally, provide us with further, deeper, and 
more exciting significances vis-a-vis the sacrament of 
water, and also for us islanders, whose history is so much 
of water with other significances relative to that. In Britain, 
‘water’? is unavoidably very much part of the materia 
poetica... (pp. 16-7). 
And Mr Jones continues to apply this problem of what we 
may call the materialization of words, the draining away of 
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the fullness of the sign from everyday language, to the 
question of the poet who makes things with signs. 

All this about poetry and words may seem to have nothing 
to do with the reading of the Scriptures. But in fact it has 
everything to do with it, for in reading the Bible we are 
stirred by the word-signs made by inspired writers, and if we 
have been so conditioned by modern civilization as to take 
those signs with the least possible signification, as we read 
the formula H20, we shall cease to be stirred by the natural 
as well as supernatural inherent power of those signs. To 
turn to Mr Jones’s example, we read of our Lord’s saying 
that man must be born again of water and the spirit, but we 
have tended to seal off the ‘feeling’ of water which can be a 
thing of terror in a flood, a thing of refreshment in a drought, 
which buries the sun at night and gives birth to it again in 
the morning. . . . The content or ‘feeling’ for the sign of 
water was to the Apostles immense—it included not only 
the meanings in the Old Testament which began with the 
Spirit brooding over the waters, but all the myths of the 
pagans around them, Aphrodite and all the rest. To us today 
it has become simply a material element. ‘What is all the 
fuss about? It is just water, that’s all!? 

Readers of Anathemata may at first be puzzled, if not 
shocked, at the way the legendary figures of Greek, Roman 
and Welsh deities appear to be mingled, or even identified, 
with their Christian counterparts; the Great Mother, earth 
goddess of fertility, may not seem to be distinguished from 
the Queen of Heaven whom we celebrate so uniquely this 
Marian year. To the Celt or Anglo-Saxon listening to the 
first preachers of Christianity the sign of the virgin con- 
ceiving already meant something. It was already a valid sign 
and the words of Isaias fulfilled at Bethlehem brought all 
these overtones or undertones with them as they fell on 
those pagan ears. Now that those other tones have died away 
we have lost rather than gained in seizing the sense of those 
scriptural signs. Purification of mind and imagination, the 
analysis of the true concepts established by revelation were 
indeed necessary. But we have reached a period when purifi- 
cation or analysis may mean death unless it moves on to the 
union of synthesis when we can feel again the earth’s pulse 
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in those primitive myths of the gods and realize them at last 
as fulfilled in the Gospel of the Son of Mary, Mother of 
God. Such a synthesis may be still remote, since it is not 
so much analysis and purification of the sacred symbols that 
has killed those primitive instincts and that primitive feeling 
for signs in the heavens and in the movement of the earth. 
The whole civilization in which we live aims at dehydration 
(taking the water away), cold storage (preserving ourselves 
and our food from the process of change of season as of life), 
sterilization (seeing to it that we have the pleasure without 
fertility). The most important, the most fecund, of word- 
signs—those of the Bible—have been subjected to this same 
process of dehydration, cold storage, and sterilization. 

] it this may perhaps be only a temporary phase. There is 
sor suggestion that the attack on human instinct, the desire 
fo; -erility will not last for ever. The writers in this issue of 
T +: Lire oF THE Spirit witness to the fact that among 
Christians at least there is a growing desire for the sensus 
plenior, the recapturing of the multitudinous meaning hidden 
within the letter of the printed signs in our Bibles or per- 
formed in our sacraments, And one or two of them suggest 
that the water can be brought back to language and to life, 
the heat reintroduced into frozen human existence, fecun- 
dity regenerated in man’s pleasures by the true use of the 
Scriptures and the liturgy themselves. That is a heartening 
aspiration. And this book, the Anathemata of David Jones, 
is the attempt of a Christian poet ‘to lift up valid signs’ (the 
key to the title of the book) in such a way as to speak one 
language, a unity of image amid the infinite variety of 
human experience throughout the history of mankind. 

Readers of THe Lire oF THE Spirit are here besought 
to have patience, not to turn away too easily with the idea 
that all this about signs and symbols has become an editorial 
fad. A patient following of the theme will reveal, it is hoped, 
that all the problems of the spiritual life in the modern 
world, problems raised by psychology and science, by litur- 
gical revivals and the lay apostolate, by contemplative prayer 
in an activist world, by the complexities of married life and 
the strain of living in ‘the state of perfection’, of authority 
and freedom, and of all the other practical problems that 
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beset the Christian who seeks our Lord in the fullness of 
the spiritual life, these will be found to centre in the under- 
standing and the effective use of Christian symbols; and 
the origin of these is to be found in the Sacred Scriptures. 


NOTE ON THE ILLUSTRATION 

The Anglo-Saxon line drawing illustrating Psalm 121 is taken from 
MS Harley 603 in the British Museum, probably drawn at Christ Church 
Benedictine Priory, Canterbury, about a.p. 1030. It refers in particular 
to the article ‘Images of the Bible’ by Nicolette Gray, who kindly supplied 
the photograph and who is Editor of the Jacob’s Ladder Filmstrips. 
It shows the faithful hurrying to give praise and to ascend to the city of 
God, and his hand preserving them. 


ST VINCENT’S HOSPITAL 


appeals for help for 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


St Vincent’s Orthopedic Hospital, Eastcote, Pinner, 
Middlesex, is still a voluntary Hospital under the care 
of the Sisters of Charity of St Vincent de Paul and 


funds are urgently needed to continue the care of 


crippled children. Please send donations to the Matron. 
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THE SPIRITUAL SENSE OF SCRIPTURE! 


SEBASTIAN BuULLOUGH, 0.P. 


Dec: the last ten years or so there has been a 


greatly increased awakening, among Christians all 

over the world, to the importance of the spiritual 
sense of Scripture, to the value of the symbolic approach to 
Scripture, and to a consciousness of the influence of biblical 
symbolism upon the spiritual life of the Christian. The fact 
that the deliberations of this meeting are devoted to a study 
of the -elationship of Scripture to the spiritual life is one 
more ness to this renewed interest. It is all the more 
impor t that we should have in our minds clear ideas about 
the r ure of the spiritual sense, especially in view of the 
neglect of such studies during the nineteenth century and 
until recent times, and also because of the accusation of 
fancifulness which is easily levelled against its exponents in 
the present, as it was in the earlier ages of the Church. 
Furthermore, great prudence is needed in a spiritual exposi- 
tion, as the recent papal encyclicals have warned us, so that 
any irresponsible fancies may be avoided. The modern study 
of biblical symbolism is still a new science and its methods 
have not yet been fully worked out: yet, even if we have 
not at present got a complete grammar of the subject, there 
are certain plain principles which give us lines along which 
we can work. 

We might profitably begin by reminding ourselves of the 
elementary principles which any textbook will give us. First 
of all, there is the literal sense, which is ‘what the passage 
means’ as it stands. Jonas was swallowed by a big fish. That 
is what the passage means, and the discussion at this level 
is one of history and of natural history. The spiritual sense 
appears when we realize that Christ makes use of the story 
of Jonas as a type or symbol of his own resurrection (Matt. 
12, 40). It is fairly evident that the writer of the Book of 


1 The text of the opening lecture of THe Lire or THE Spirit Conference, 
Bishton Hall, 15th September, 1953. 
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Jonas did not, as he wrote, intend to convey this typical or 
symbolic sense: he was concerned with the telling of his 
story, and it is only when we see God himself as the ultimate 
author of the whole of Scripture that we can see the inten- 
tion of the divine author to convey an inner sense, unknown 
to the human author, to be fulfilled in a subsequent passage. 
The spiritual sense is, therefore, not ‘what the passage means 
as the words stand’, but ‘what the passage signifies symbolic- 
ally’. This symbolic sense (or typical, typological, spiritual 
or mystical sense—all these terms in this context mean the 
same thing) is usually divided by the textbooks into a moral 
sense (what we can learn from this biblical event), an alleg- 
orical sense (where the person or thing or event is a type or 
allegory foreshadowing something in the New Testament, 
like Jonas), and an anagogical sense (in which, for instance, 
the ‘heavenly Jerusalem’, i.e. heaven, is symbolized by the 
city on earth). But these distinctions need not detain us here: 
we are mainly concerned with the allegorical sense, in so far 
as the great symbols in the Old Testament run through the 
whole Bible to find their perfection in the New Testament, 
and in the spiritual life of the Christian. 

We should, however, pause to mention the term ‘plenary 
sense’? used by some modern authors, This is an extension 
of the literal sense, in so far as it is a deeper meaning con- 
veyed by the words themselves—and not (as in the spiritual 
sense) signified only by the symbol which is conveyed—but 
the plenary sense (like the symbolic) is unknown to the 
human author as he writes. A classical example is that of 
Genesis 3, 15, where the literal sense plainly describes a 
future struggle of man with evil, while the plenary sense, 
discoverable in the light of subsequent revelation, indicates 
the coming of the Redeemer. This is not a symbolic sense 
in so far as the words do not so much convey a symbol, 
verified in the Redeemer, but themselves convey such a sense 
when the later revelation has been given.? 

A third meaning may be given to the words of Scripture, 


2 There is a particularly good technical exposition of the Senses of Scrip- 
ture in Fr Reginald Fuller’s article on “The Interpretation of Scripture’ 
in the Catholic Commentary, esp. 39c-40k. The example of Genesis 
3, 15 for the plenary sense is taken from there (39k). 
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in addition to the literal (which includes the ‘plenary’ if we 
use the term) and the spiritual. This is the accommodated 
sense—or, better, ‘accommodation’, since it is not really a 
‘sense’ of the words at all. A passage is ‘accommodated’ when 
it is taken right out of its context and used merely as an ‘apt 
quotation’. Our everyday language, and especially English, 
is full of such accommodations. We say, for instance, ‘Suffi- 
cient for the day is the evil thereof? when we have finished 
for the day with an exacting task, little caring about the 
context in the Sermon on the Mount about trust in God 
(Matt. 6, 34); and we daily use many other more out- 
rageous accommodations than this. 

It is, obviously, not always possible to declare infallibly 
that this ec that passage of Scripture shows the working of 
the spirv’ 1 sense, or of the plenary sense, or is an example 
of ar .e accommodation. There is often room for differ- 
ences uf opinion, but there are certain principles in the 
matter, to which we shall return presently, when we shall 
find that the differences of opinion arise from differences in 
the application of these principles. 


co * *« 


An interest in biblical symbolism is by no means new in 
the Church. It was in fact first in the field among Christian 
interpreters of the Bible, and the Alexandrian School with 
Clement (f215) and Origen (255) became famous for its 
spiritual interpretation and ‘allegorizing’. There is a passage 
of Origen (De Princ. IV, 12), where he says that often there 
is no literal sense at all, but all that matters is the spiritual. 
In reaction there grew up the Antiochene School of literal 
interpretation, with Epiphanius (+405) and Chrysostom 
(+407), although in the early centuries in the East all the 
writers make use of both methods, and even Origen was 
careful to insist (De Princ. IV, 19) that the literal sense, the 
obvious meaning of the words must be searched for first of 
all. It was the Latin Fathers, especially Jerome (+420) and 
Augustine (+430), who achieved a synthesis, although even 
here we find Jerome, with all his interest in the linguistic 
side, emphasizing the literal sense, while Augustine, by 
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nature a mystic, stresses the symbolic.* Yet it was the scien- 
tific Jerome who said that ‘the very shell of Scripture 1s 
magnificent, but the real sweetness lies within’ (Ep. 58), and 
it was Augustine, the lover of symbolism, who wrote the 
warning that ‘he is mistaken, who gives to Scripture a mean- 
ing, however truthful or however edifying, which was not 
intended by the sacred author’? (De Doct. Christ. I, 35). 
Thus from the patristic age the medieval tradition inherited 
the double approach to Scripture, that of the literal and that 
of the spiritual sense. 

In the later Middle Ages there came a change, and 
gradually about the fourteenth century we find life becoming 
divorced from liturgy.4 This meant that the spiritual life 
of the faithful became divorced from the Bible, which is the 
source of the greater part of the old liturgical formulae, and 
various private devotions came to take its place. Even within 
the liturgy itself a more personal piety becomes apparent, 
as the later prayers in the text of the Mass show. Thus there 
grew up what Dom Charlier calls a ‘Jansenistic? approach, 
that is, an ‘Exclusivist’ attitude, which made the Bible the 
preserve of the learned and the initiate, remote from the 
everyday piety of the faithful. When the Reformation came, 
many Catholics had already become ignorant of the Bible, 
and in consequence when the reformers held up the Bible 
as the sole source of faith, the Catholics for the most part 
came to regard the ‘Good Book’ with suspicion. There are 
still traces of this in some Catholic countries, where the 
simple folk regard the Bible as a ‘Protestant book’. 

The Counter-Reformation immediately set to and warned 


3 Those who read the Breviary know so well St Jerome’s preoccupations 
with the ‘son of Barachias’ in Matthew 23, 35 (Homily for December 
26th), and with the meaning of Volo mundare in Matthew 8, 3 (Homily 
for Third Sunday after Epiphany); and likewise St Augustine’s symbolic 
interpretation of the man’s thirty-eight years of illness in John 5, 5 
(Homily for Friday Ember-Day in Lent), and his explanation of Jacob’s 
mysterium non mendacium (Second Sunday of Lent). 


> 


For this and the subsequent historical analysis I am indebted to Dom 
Célestin Charlier’s book La Lecture Chrétienne de la Bible (Third 
Edition, 1951), the opening chapter. An article written 2 propos by the 
present writer in Tur Lire or THE Spirit for February 1952 goes into 
the historical question more fully than in the present paper. 
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the faithful against indiscriminate use of the Bible and 
private interpretation. This was, of course, a necessary cau- 
tion, but in the circumstances, when everyone was ignorant 
of the Bible and on the one hand the reformers were inviting 
all and sundry to read it and find therein salvation, the 
Catholics were still more afraid lest they should fail to read 
it aright and be led thereby to perdition. Thus the ‘Jansen- 
istic? approach had borne its full fruit: not only were the 
faithful ignorant of the Holy Word of God, but they became 
afraid of it. 

By the nineteenth century, the new Science had come into 
its own, and Rationalism was denying the whole super- 
natn~ © order. The Bible soon fell under the axe. Nobody 

_.cved it any more. The Catholics, still uncertain, felt that 
they must believe it, but in any case the Bible was something 
remote and had little to do with their own personal piety. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century we find a sudden 
reaction. The ‘Scientific’ attitude of the Rationalists must be 
fought with their own weapons. In the name of science and 
progress the Bible had been shown to be but a ‘myth’ (and 
in popular language that word still means something quite 
unbelievable—but popular language is always fifty years 
behind the times). Now science and progress in studies must 
be used to show that truth is one, be it truth demonstrated 
by experiment and discovery, or be it truth revealed super- 
naturally. So among Catholics there developed an assiduous 
study of the text, history, archaeology, and so forth, going 
by the name of La Méthode Historique, the title of P. 
Lagrange’s book which was published in 1902. Pope Leo 
XIII in 1893 had issued his great call to Catholics to make 
full use of all modern studies and equipment to vindicate 
the truth of the Bible. That was the Encyclical Providen- 
tissimus Deus, which gave a new impetus to biblical studies 
in the Church. 

The important thing to notice in the context of our 
present study is that the whole emphasis of Catholic biblical 
scholarship at the turn of the century was on the vindication 
of the truth of the literal sense. For the first thirty years of 
the present century the battle was still on, and scholars had 
no time to think about the long-forgotten subject of the 
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symbolism of the Bible. But by the time of P. Lagrange’s 
death in 1938 the battle had in great measure been won. 
Outside the Church Rationalism had borne its fruit, and the 
man-in-the-street still today vaguely supposes that the Bible 
cannot be true. Among many Protestants in more recent 
years an ‘orthodox’ view of the biblical data has come to 
prevail. The time was ready for men once again more peace- 
fully to investigate the inner meanings and symbolism of 
the Scriptures, now that the literal sense could again be taken 
for granted. 
* *k * 

The papal documents from 1893 reflect the phases of the 
struggle, and the possibility of a re-awakening of interest in 
symbolism. Yet right up to Humani Generis of 1950, we 
find careful warnings against any abandonment of the literal 
sense, which might bring us back to the more extreme posi- 
tions within the Alexandrian School. 

The passages in the great encyclicals relevant to the study 
of the spiritual sense may be quickly glanced at here, in 
relation to their general context. 

Leo XIII in Providentissimus Deus of 1893 is primarily 
concerned with historical truth and supernatural revelation 
in the Bible, defending these against the destructive criticism 
of the nineteenth-century Rationalists. He then goes on to 
quote St Augustine to say that ‘the literal and, as it were, 
obvious sense should not easily be abandoned’, and he adds 
that the student ‘should not neglect the allegorical sense, 
especially when it is based upon the literal and has the sup- 
port of many authors, since the Church has followed the 
Apostles in making use of this kind of interpretation, as the 
liturgy shows’. It is plain that at the time of Pope Leo, 
although the allegorical sense is to be esteemed on account 
of tradition, the main emphasis was on the _ historical 
approach. 

Benedict XV wrote Spiritus Paraclitus in 1920, to com- 
memorate the fifteen hundredth year from the death of 
St Jerome. The battleground had shifted slightly from the 
position at the time of Leo. The struggle for the truth of 
the Bible had in great part been won, but a few adjustments 
were necessary with regard to the accuracy of biblical history. 
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Pope Benedict then says that ‘once the literal or historical 
sense has been established, it is time to investigate the inner 
and more sublime meaning’, adding the passage from Jerome 
quoted above about the ‘real sweetness’ lying within. But 
we are warned that ‘due moderation must be used in regard 
to the inner sense lest, (quoting Jerome) seeking the rich- 
ness of the spiritual, we should seem to despise the starkness 
of the mere historical’, for St Jerome, he says, was ‘quick to 
condemn those mystical interpretations which have no basis 
in the literal sense’, and pointed out that although Christ 
and the Apostles ‘saw in the Old Testament a preparation 
and a foreshadowing of the New, and therefore interpreted 
anvur~’ _f passages in a symbolic sense, they did not sup- 
pe .aat everything in the Old Testament can have a sym- 
bolic meaning’. Here we find a greater insistence, with St 
Jerome, on the value of the spiritual sense—and it is interest- 
ing again to notice the reversal of the usual roles of the two 
Doctors, showing the degree of synthesis they achieved. 
At the same time we notice the more elaborate caution, 
rejecting spiritual interpretations which have no basis in the 
literal, while Leo recommended those ‘especially’ which 
have a basis in the literal. 

And so we come to Pius XII’s encyclical of 1943, Divino 
afflante Spiritu, where in fact we find the clearest guidance 
regarding the spiritual sense. Pius XII, after enlarging on 
the necessary equipment for the Catholic scholar in accord- 
ance with the scientific advances since the time of Leo— 
exactly fifty years before—once more insists that the first 
task of the exegete is to discover fully the literal sense of 
the text. The next task, he says—and this is a new feature— 
is to investigate the theological content. After this ‘he is to 
discover and expound the spiritual sense, provided that it 
is properly established that this meaning was given to 
the passage by God himself; for God alone could have 
known this spiritual meaning, and alone could reveal it to 
us’. This is in fact the most important teaching on the matter 
that has so far been issued. Pius XII then goes on to give us, 
as it were, guarantees of this divine witness to the true 
spiritual sense. These are (1) the words of Christ in the 
Gospels, (2) the Apostolic writings (1.e. the rest of the New 
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Testament), (3) the continuous teaching of the Church, and 
(4) ancient liturgical usage. / 

Pius XII, after exhorting the Catholic exegete to make 
known this true spiritual sense which is God-given, adds a 
warning against confusion with any accommodated sense. 
This is the first time ‘accommodation’ is mentioned in the 
papal documents, ‘Any other accommodated meanings must 
on no account be proposed as genuine senses of Scripture’, 
although, he adds, they may sometimes be useful to the 
preacher, but even this must be done with moderation. He 
explains that what men need to know is the meaning that 
God conveys to us in the Scriptures, rather than what the 
most eloquent orator may derive therefrom. 

We therefore have a particular insistence on the part of 
Pius XII on the God-given nature of the spiritual sense, 
which must be attested by one or more of the divine guaran- 
tees, and is thus distinguished from an accommodation. 
Immediately following is a short passage, which may be 
interpreted by those who hold the ‘plenary sense’ (a mean- 
ing in the words themselves, though unknown to the writer, 
but yet not a symbol) in that way, for it speaks of the ‘intrin- 
sic meaning’® which lies hidden in the sacred page, and is 
brought to light by the interpreter. 

Lastly, in this series of papal declarations, we have Pius 
XIV’s Encyclical Humani Generis of 1950, already referred 
to, which utters a severe warning about an imprudent use of 
spiritual interpretation. There are not wanting, says the Pope, 
those who would have the traditional explanations of Scrip- 
ture in the literal sense ‘give way to a new kind of exegesis, 
which they call spiritual and symbolic, according to which 
the Sacred Books of the Old Testament. . . will now at last 
be thrown open to the understanding of all. In this way, 
they maintain, an end will be made of all the difficulties 
which so seriously entangle those whose only concern is with 
the literal sense.’ That such views, he continues, are entirely 
alien to the teaching of the previous encyclicals, is evident 
to all. And alien they certainly are to the general teaching 
on an established and guaranteed spiritual sense. 

* * * 
5 Canon G. D. Smith’s translation (C.T\S. ed., n. 49) of ‘nativus sensus’. 
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From the papal teaching sketched above, based as it is 
on the teaching of the Fathers, there emerge certain simple 
principles regarding the spiritual sense of Scripture: 

(1) The spiritual sense must be God-given (@ Deo datus), 
and not dependent upon the fancy of this or that 
preacher or writer; 

(2) It must be based on the literal sense, as St Jerome 
already insisted; that is, the symbolic meaning must 
not be in conflict with the literal meaning of the text; 

(3) The only guarantees that a given text has a given 
spiritual sense is the use of that text symbolically in 
the New Testament, in the teaching of the Church, 
or in the liturgy; 

(4) Not everything in the Old Testament can be claimed 
to have a symbolic value. 

When we consider the well-known types in the Old 
Testament, such as the Paschal Lamb, the Brazen Serpent, 
the Priesthood of Melchisedech, the Kingship of David, the 
Deliverance from Egypt and the Crossing of the Red Sea, 
we know well enough that these types are guaranteed as 
symbols in the New Testament itself. Similarly other types 
in the New as well as in the Old Testament, such as the 
blood and water from the side of Christ, or the Burning 
Bush, receive their guarantee from the teaching of the 
Fathers or from the liturgy. Yet it is not always quite so 
- simple. Pope Pius says that a non-guaranteed spiritual sense 
is ‘not genuine’, and this may mean that it is but an ‘accom- 
modation’. Now it would seem that certain interpretations 
can be claimed as ‘guaranteed accommodated’, when the 
principles of spiritual interpretation are not verified. There 
seems to me one such case in Scripture itself: our Lord (in 
the Garden of Gethsemani, Matt. 26, 31) quotes: ‘Strike the 
shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered’, which comes 
from Zacharias 13, 7. In Zacharias the context (actually 
attaching to 11, 17) is that of the foolish shepherd ‘who will 
not take thought for the lost, nor seek out the injured, nor 
heal the maimed, nor take care of the hale, but will eat the 
flesh of the fat and rend them in pieces’ (11, 15-16, West- 
minster Version). This shepherd can hardly be a type of the 
Good Shepherd, and the quotation seems to be no more than 
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an apt remark culled from the Scriptures: in other words, an 
accommodation. 

In any case it would seem that between interpretations 
that are ‘guaranteed spiritual’ and those that are certainly 
merely accommodated (where the literal sense is in conflict 
with the symbolic), there is a wide ‘no man’s land’—Pére 
Plé’s phrase in this connection—where opinion may be 
divided about the genuineness of a proposed spiritual inter- 
pretation, and one will claim it as genuine, while another will 
consider it merely accommodated, And, when the ‘plenary 
sense’ is introduced, it is not always easy to decide whether 
or no the actual words will bear a given meaning, which 1s 
an essential feature, since this sense is but an extension of 
the literal. Furthermore, the widest of the guarantees is ‘the 
teaching of the Church’. At what point do our own medita- 
tions, assuming them to be conducted an mentem Ecclesiae, 
enter into this category? How many, and which, teachers 
constitute a tradition in the Church? These questions alone 
show that, although the principles are simple enough, their 
application outside the plain guarantees within the Scripture 
itself, may cause immediate complications in the present 
study. 

* * * 

Lastly, we come to what is really the crown of the whole 
of this study: the perception of that everlasting Mystery 
which runs through the whole of biblical and subsequent 
Christian revelation. In the present context it is more par- 
ticularly within the Bible that we are seeking this continuity 
of symbolism, the mysterium continuum of the whole Scrip- 
ture, from the first words of Genesis, ‘In the beginning . . 
to the end of the Apocalypse, ‘I am Alpha and Omega, the 
First and the Last, the Beginning and the End’ (22, 13), 
from the seven days of Genesis to the seven septenaries of 
the Apocalypse. Not for nothing does St John begin his 
Gospel with the same words as the beginning of Genesis and 
end his revelation with ‘Come, Lord Jesus’, that everlasting 
expression of ‘Thy kingdom come’ in eternity. Dom Charlier 
calls this mysterium continuum Le Message du Verbe, the 
same central mystery throughout, in which all things are 
‘recapitulated’ or ‘summed up’ in Christ (Eph. 1, 10). The 
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great symbols and types of the Old Testament are thus all 
linked up in Christ and carried with him into eternity: the 
First Adam looks to the Second Adam, Homo in fine tempor- 
um, the waters of chaos, through the Flood, into the Jordan, 
become the water of regeneration, ‘springing up into life 
everlasting’ (John 4, 14). Fr Bernward Dietsche, o.p., with 
his studies of ‘Angelology’ some years ago in Germany, used 
to say that at intervals the heavens are opened and mankind 
has a glimpse within, and the prophet then describes his 
vision in his own symbolic terms: Sinai, Ezechiel, Zacharias, 
Paul, the Apocalypse; but it is always a vision ‘which it is 
not granted to man to utter? (2 Cor. 12, 4) except in the 
obscurity of symbol. Yet it is always one and the same 
heaven. He also claimed that the very measurements of the 
tabernacle and the temple were in some way but a reflection 
on earth of the everlasting heavenly court, as the holy city 
is a reflection of ‘that Jerusalem which is above’ (Gal. 4, 26), 
and that this continued into the Christian apocalyptic tradi- 
tion with, for instance, the Pseudo-Dionysius and the choirs 
of angels. 

Thus, while studying the literal sense we come to realize 
the prodigious fact of the slow historical growth of a complete 
religious literature through many centuries, culminating in 
the Person of Christ; so when studying the symbolic sense 
we find the equally prodigious fact that this whole literature 
is after all One Book, penetrated throughout by the mystery 
that 1s the Beginning and the End—and all the eternity 


between. 
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LECTIO DIVINA! 


THE SYMBOLISM OF THE BIBLE 


BEbE GRIFFITHS, 0.S.B. 


N the Rule of St Benedict the monastic day is divided 
Le three unequal periods. The longest is that which 1s 

given to manual work, which might amount to as much 
as seven hours. The others, which were roughly equal and 
amounted to about half that time, were given to prayer, or 
the ‘work of God’, and to lectio divina or sacred reading. 
Each of these elements in the monastic life, as we hope to 
show, were intimately related to one another, but it is with 
the lectio divina that we are primarily concerned today. 
There is no doubt of the nature of this reading in the time 
of St Benedict and in the centuries which followed. It was 
confined at first to the study of the Bible and the Fathers, 
especially the Latin Fathers, and above all St Jerome and 
St Augustine. To these were added later, perhaps through 
the influence of Cassiodorus, some of the classical writers, 
but the typical Benedictine study has always remained the 
Bible and the Fathers. This is what gives its particular 
character to the Benedictine spirit; it 1s founded on the 
ancient tradition of patristic learning before the rise of 
scholastic philosophy. Even so great a scholar as Mabillon 
in the seventeenth century could still maintain that scholastic 
philosophy and theology were not suited to the study of a 
monk in the same way as the writings of the Fathers. What 
is the reason for this? We would like to suggest that there 
are two perfectly distinct habits of mind and methods of 
learning, which may be called the ancient and the modern, 
and between which the great divide occurred roughly in the 
thirteenth century. We would then like to go on to suggest 
that we ourselves, whether monks or laymen, stand in the 
greatest need at the present time of recovering this ancient 


tradition of learning and discovering a new approach to the 
Bible. 


1 The substance of a paper read to Tue Lire oF THE SPIRIT Conference, 
16th September, 1953. 
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_ The position of St Thomas in this respect is of great 
interest, because he stood exactly at the point of division. 
Thus one can look at St Thomas in one of two ways: either 
as the beginning or the end of an age. One can see him, 
as is the method of the modern theological text-book, as 
forming the basis of theology. By this method the theses 
of St Thomas are taken as the starting point and they are 
then ‘illustrated’ more or less aptly with selected quotations 
from the Bible and the Fathers. This method has obvious 
advantages as a method of teaching and admirably serves 
the purposes of examinations. But it is clearly not historical. 
The other method is to follow history and take the Bible 
as the foundation of theology, and then to trace the gradual 
development of Christian doctrine from the Old and the New 
Testaments through the Fathers and the Councils, until it 
reaches its logical culmination in the work of St Thomas and 
the schoolmen. This is a method of study which has steadily 
developed since the time of Newman and is characteristic of 
the best work which 1s being done today. But though it gives 
a far deeper understanding than the other method, it is far 
more subtle and complex and much less amenable to an 
examination system. For it is not simply a question of an 
historical method. As soon as we begin to study the Bible, 
not merely as an illustration of later modes of thought but 
in its own intrinsic mode, we find that we are being led, as 
I have suggested, into a totally different mode of thought 
and expression. We have become so accustomed to the 
rational and discursive mode of philosophy and theology 
that we tend to think that this is the only normal method 
of study and thought. But the fact is that this mode of 
thought is comparatively modern. It is something which we 
owe almost entirely to the Greeks and it came into existence 
in about the sixth century B.c. But the Bible belongs to a 
totally different world and inherits a tradition of thought 
which is quite distinct from this. . 

In all the ancient world from the earliest times of which 
we have any knowledge men were in the habit of thinking 
not in terms of abstract reason but of concrete symbolism. 
This is the mode of thought which underlies all the ancient 
myths and all the ancient forms of religion, and this is the 
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distinctive mode of Biblical thought. This difference between 
rational and what I have called symbolic thought was. well 
described by the Italian Vico, who was one ot the first to 
attempt a philosophy of history. ‘Man’, he says, ‘before he 
has arrived at the stage of forming universals, forms imag- 
inary ideas. Before he reflects with a clear mind, he appre- 
hends with faculties confused and distorted; before he can 
articulate he sings; before speaking in prose, he speaks in 
verse; before using technical terms, he uses metaphor, and 
the metaphorical use of words is as natural to him as that 
which we call natural.’ It is clear that there is a whole theory: 
of human nature and human development implied in this, 
which it is impossible to discuss here, but I hope that it will 
be allowed as a matter of historical fact that the capacity of 
poetic or metaphorical thought is generally found to be 
developed before the habit of rational prosaic thought. This 
means simply that primitive man thinks in terms not of 
abstract ideas (for which the very terms do not exist in his 
vocabulary) but of concrete images, and he reasons by means 
of analogy: for metaphor is based essentially on the dis- 
covery of analogies between apparently diverse things. These 
analogies are, of course, often fanciful; as Vico says, primi- 
tive man’s thought is often ‘confused and distorted’, but it 
may also be most profound and exact. What we are con- 
sidering is, in fact, the power of poetic thought, and the 
great poet is one who has learned to discover the hidden 
analogies which underlie the face of nature and to give them 
the most exact expression. 

No one has thought more deeply on this subject than 
Goethe, and it was he who said: ‘A man born and bred in 
the so-called exact sciences in the height of his analytical 
reason will not easily comprehend that there is something 
like an exact concrete imagination’. It is this ‘exact concrete 
imagination’ which concerns us when we come to interpret 
Hebrew thought. It is a mode of thought which is as com- 
pletely valid as that of the ‘analytical reason’ but it is quite 
distinct. There is no need to set up one against the other; 
each mode of thought is necessary to a completely human 
understanding. But we must learn to recognize this other 
mode of the imagination and to interpret it according to its 
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own laws. It is useless to approach the Bible with all the 
paraphernalia of scholastic theology in our minds and to 
measure it by that standard. Such knowledge is necessary 
and will take its place in our final judgment on the inspired 
word; but we have to approach it as we approach poetry and 
allow its own proper influence upon us. We have to learn 
to think in symbols and to discover the divine mystery 
beneath the living symbols through which it chose to reveal 
itself. Perhaps another quotation from Goethe will help us 
to understand the meaning of a symbol. ‘The true symbol’, 
he says, ‘is the representation of the general through the 
particular, not however as a dream or a shadow but as the 
revelation of the unfathomable in a moment of life.” Here 
we touch on its deepest meaning; a symbol is a revelation 
of the general or universal not in an abstract concept but in 
a ‘moment of life’? that is a lived experience, in which the 
‘unfathomable’ that is the divine mystery itself is disclosed 
to us. We can understand now why it was that the divine 
revelation of the Scriptures was communicated to us in sym- 
bolic terms. It is through the symbol that the divine mystery 
is revealed to us not as an abstract idea but as a living person, 
as concrete reality. 

We know how these symbols underlie all religious experi- 
ence from the beginning of history. We have only to think 
of the symbols of the Father and the Mother, the two most 
profound and ancient symbols of the divine. The Sanscrit 
Dyaus-pita, the Latin Jupiter, the Greek Zeus Pater, all 
alike represent God as the Sky-Father, and our Lord him- 
self could find no better terms in which to speak of God 
than as our Father in heaven. As for the Mother, we know 
that in her various shapes as the Syrian Astarte, the Egyp- 
tian Isis, the Greek Demeter, the Latin Ceres, the Earth- 
Mother with her son or daughter, Baal or Osiris, Perse- 
phone or Proserpine, is at the very heart of ancient religion 
and her place is taken in catholicism by the figure of mother 
Church and the motherhood of Mary. Again, when divine 
revelation would speak to us of the mystery of the Trinity 
it makes use of the symbols of the Word and the Breath, 
symbols which occur throughout the ancient world; and 
when it would speak of the baptism of a Christian it uses 
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the symbols of a new birth by water and of the light of Faith. 
In all this divine revelation is making use of a language of 
symbolism which is the universal inheritance of mankind, 
a language which was understood by all ancient peoples and 
by all simple people until recent times, but which has begun 
to lose its meaning for us under the influence of rationalistic 
thought. There is one other example of this universal sym- 
bolism which may be mentioned in passing, the symbolism 
of numbers. Is it an accident that we speak of One God in 
Three Persons; that we have four gospels and seven sacra- 
ments; that our Lord chose twelve apostles and sent out 
seventy-two disciples to preach; that he fasted forty days, 
that he rose on the third day? The Fathers well understood 
that there is a mystery in all these numbers, and anyone who 
knows anything of ancient Egyptian or Babylonian or Indian 
or Chinese thought will know that there is a profound sym- 
bolism in the use of numbers. The Old Testament is often 
unintelligible without some knowledge of this science of 
numbers of which the significance has been almost completely 
lost. 

But though this universal language of symbolism under- 
lies the biblical revelation, the symbols of the Bible have 
none the less a very special character. They are essentially 
historical symbols. The original revelation to mankind, 
which is typified by the Covenant with Noe and had for its 
sign the Rainbow, was a revelation of the natural order; 
God revealed himself through the signs of nature, the move- 
ment of the stars, the rhythm of the seasons. But the revela- 
tion which was made to Abraham was the beginning of a 
historical revelation; the divine mystery was manifested in 
a series of historical events culminating in the life and death 
and resurrection of Christ. Thus the symbols under which this 
revelation was made have always a definite historical charac- 
ter. We may see this best if we take one of the original and 
most fundamental of all the symbols of the Old Testament: 
that of the Promised Land. ‘Get thee out of thy country and 
from thy kindred and from thy father’s house, unto the 
Land which I will show thee’, it was said to Abraham (Gen. 
12, 1). This is a definite historical event, the beginning of 
the history of a particular people, which can be related to 
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contemporary history. It is moreover the promise of a defi- 
nite land. It is not only historical, it is geographical. The 
land is the land of Canaan, and from this time the fortunes 
of the people will be bound up with the fate of the land. 
We can trace the development of the promise step by step 
from Abraham to Isaac, to Jacob, and to Moses, until finally 
Joshue enters into the land and the people are settled in it. 
Then comes the establishment of the kingdom under David, 
the building of the Temple by Solomon. The Land and the 
People, the Kingdom and the Temple, each is a definite 
historical reality. But now there occurs an astonishing change. 
No sooner has the promise been fulfilled in the temporal 
sphere than the whole thing collapses. The Temple is 
destroyed, the Kingdom comes to an end, the people is led 
away captive, the land is left desolate. It seems that the 
promise has failed. 

But it is now that the real significance of these things 
begins to be revealed. Amid the desolation of the temporal 
and material world the prophets begin to look forward to a 
return of the people to the land. Once again one can trace 
the long course of the development of the idea of the land 
through the prophets, beginning with the first of the pro- 
phets Amos and continuing through to the last prophet 
Malachi. Here it will be sufficient to point out the main 
lines of its development. We find that the idea of the land 
undergoes, like all the other symbols which we have men- 
tioned, a profound transformation, The return to the land 
begins to be seen as man’s return to the land of Paradise 
from which he had been driven forth. The Messianic age is 
seen as the restoration of man to the state of original justice, 
‘in which the Spirit is poured out upon him and there 1s no 
more conflict, ‘they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks’, and nature is 
once more at peace with herself; ‘The wolf shall dwell with 
the lamb and the leopard shall lie down with the kid, and 
the calf and the young lion and the fatling together’ (Isatas 
11, 6). Gradually it appears that the whole earth is to be 
transformed; ‘The wilderness and the solitary place shall 
be glad, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose 
_., they shall see the glory of the Lord and the excellency 
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of our God? (Isaias 35, 1-2). Until finally the prophet’s 
vision sees beyond the Land of Promise, beyond the earthly 
Paradise to the creation of the world and he looks forward 
to a new creation: ‘For behold I create new heavens and a 
new earth; and the former things shall not be remembered 
nor come into the mind? (Isaias 65, 17). Could anything be 
more marvellous than this transformation under the light 
of divine revelation of the humble return of a group of Jew- 
ish captives to their land into the vision of a new creation? 

The Land like all the other signs of the Old Testament 
has now become a symbol of a new order of being which is 
about to be revealed. In order to see the final evolution of 
these symbols we have to turn to the New Testament. It is 
impossible now to do more than indicate how the whole 
revelation of the New Testament is given in terms of this 
historical symbolism. The two fundamental ideas of the 
gospel teaching, that of the Messias and his Kingdom, are 
clearly in the direct line of development from the Old 
Testament. But to those who would like to see how intricate 
and comprehensive is the symbolism of the gospels I would 
recommend the recent Study in St Mark by Dr Austin 
Farrer. It may not be necessary to follow every step of Dr 
Farrer’s exegesis, but that the main lines of it are true there 
can scarcely be any doubt. It shows that St Mark’s gospel, 
which is usually thought to be the most simple and naive 
of all the gospels, is in fact a closely woven tissue of symbol- 
ism from beginning to end. No more perfect example could 
be found of what we have called the mode of symbolic 
thoucht. For us now it will be sufficient to indicate just 
two references to the land in the gospels which may easily 
be overlooked. There is first the reference in the Beatitudes, 
which is unfortunately obscured by the usual translation. 
‘Blessed are the meek, it is said, for they shall inherit (not 
the earth, but) the and? (Matt. 5, 4). How much signifi- 
cance this gains when it is related to the original promise 
of the land! Then there are the words of our Lord to the 
thief on the cross: ‘I promise thee this day thou shalt be 
with me in Paradise’ (Luke 23, 43). Is any more evidence 
needed that our Lord himself habitually thought and spoke 
in terms of this ancient symbolism? 
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But the authentic interpretation of the symbol of the 
Land is, of course, to be found in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
There we are told of the patriarchs of the Old Testament: 
‘It was faith they lived by, all of them, and in faith they 
died; for them the promises were not fulfilled, but they 
looked forward to them and welcomed them from a distance, 
owning themselves no better than strangers and exiles on 
earth. Those who talk so make it clear that they have not 
found their home. Did they regret the country they had left 
behind? If that were all they could have found opportunities 
for going back to it. No, the country of their desires is a 
better country, a heavenly country. God does not disdain to 
take his title from such names as these; he has a city ready 
for them to dwell in’? (Heb. 11, 13-6). Here then we have 
the mystery of the Land finally revealed: it is a ‘heavenly 
country’, the place into which the people of God is to enter 
at the end of time. It is one with the new creation, the city 
of God, the kingdom which has been prepared from the 
foundation of the world. Thus as we trace them to their 
conclusion all these symbols are found to coalesce; they are 
all but aspects in human terms of that unfathomable mystery 
which is the object of our faith. 

But when we have traced them to their conclusion, have 
they no further furction to perform? It is here that we have 
to begin to relate our lectio divina to the other elements of 
- the monastic day. If our study of the Bible remains a thing 
apart, it will bear no fruit: all this symbolism will simply 
be reduced like everything else to an abstract scheme. It is 
only when our meditation on the Bible is brought into vital 
relation with our life of prayer that it begins deeply to 
affect our lives. For these mysteries of faith are not shut up 
in a book; they are continuously operative in our lives. 
The mysteries which were prepared in the Old Testament 
and fulfilled in the New continue to energize in the life 
of the Church. The mighty acts of God in the Old Testa- 
ment and the New are continued in the present time, as Pére 
Danielou has said, in the sacraments of the Church. Under 
the same symbols as they were originally presented, they 
continue to operate among us. At our baptism we begin to 
enter into the Promised Land; we go beneath the waters of 
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the Flood, and rise again as members of a new creation. 
We are restored to Paradise and clothed again in the gar- 
ments of Justice; we are given the Holy Spirit, the ‘pledge 
of our inheritance’. In the Eucharist we are fed with the 
bread of the Land, the fruit of the tree of Life; we drink 
the new wine which our Lord promised us when he said: 
‘I shall not drink of this fruit of the vine, until I drink it 
with you, new wine, in the kingdom of God’. But unfor- 
tunately all this symbolism tends to be lost on us. The sacra- 
ments are said to ‘effect what they signify’, but our theo- 
logy, as Pére Danielou has again said, tends to consider 
almost exclusively the causal efficacy of the sacraments and 
to neglect altogether the mode of their signification. It is 
here that our study of the symbolism of the Bible can assist 
us: for the symbolism of the sacraments is based, as we have 
seen and as Pére Danielou has shown at length in his book, 
Bible et Liturgie, on the symbolism of the Bible. 

But if these symbols are to have their proper effect on us, 
we must learn to experience their power as creative energies 
and not allow them to become mental abstractions. For all 
these symbols have their roots not in the conscious but in the 
unconscious mind. The earth and the water, the bread and 
the wine, the Land and the people, the kingdom and the 
Temple, all these are symbols derived from the archetypes 
of the unconscious, going back in their origin to the collec- 
tive experience of mankind and forming the basis of all 
religion, If we are to experience their power we have to 
recover for ourselves that primeval habit of thought from 
which they spring. This means that we have to undergo 
nothing less than a conversion. We have ourselves to go 
under the waters of the unconscious; we have to return to 
the land of our origin and renew our contact with mother 
earth. For we are all exiles from this lost Paradise, we have 
become separated from our Mother, we are wandering in a 
far country, away from our Father’s home. We have, then, 
to find the Land within ourselves; it is a psychological 
change of a depth which we hardly suspect. It involves an 
Exodus from this world, from Egypt and Babylon; it leads 
to a long and difficult journey in the wilderness, in which 
the pillar of cloud is our only light. But only through this 
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experience can we come to understand the mystery of our 
faith. 

This experience of a return to the Land is something 
which we have each to discover for ourselves, but at the 
same time we shall find that it leads to a profound and new 
sense of community. For these symbols of the unconscious 
are communal symbols; they are derived from the collective 
memory of mankind. Thus as we begin to discover the mys- 
tery of the land we shall discover also the mystery of the 
People. We shall recover our sense of community with all 
mankind; we shall become aware of our membership of a 
common body. The res, the thing signified by the sacrament 
of the Eucharist, is the ‘unity of the Body of Christ’. By 
sharing a meal together, by partaking of the fruits of the 
Land, we are incorporated into the ‘people of God’; we 
become members of that new humanity, which is being 
created out of the peoples of this world, in which there is 
‘no more Jew or Gentile, no more slave nor freeman, no 
more male and female, but all are one in Christ’. This is 
the mystery of the new Adam, the whole and perfect man, 
for which all mankind is created. In it there are no distinc- 
tions of race or of class, or even of sex. It is a return to the 
original unity of man, before there was any division of 
tongues, before the rib of the woman was taken from the 
body of man. For just as the return to the Land is a return 
to the Mother which must take place within, so the restora- 
tion of the people is a return to unity, a marriage of the 
male and the female, which must also take place within. 

We have seen now something of how the symbolism of 
the Bible, operating in our life of prayer through the sacra- 
ments and liturgy of the Church, can become a source of new 
life and of penetration into the mystery of faith. It remains 
in conclusion to relate it to the third element in the monastic 
life, the work of the hands. This relation is of significance 
not merely to the monastic life but to all Christian life. 
For all Christian study and prayer must issue in action. 
What form, then, will this symbolic mode of thought and 
prayer take in action? Will it not issue in a literal return 
to the Land? There is an organic relation between man and 
the earth upon which the health, both physical and moral, 
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of all human society depends. During the last two centuries 
our civilization has gradually lost this vital relationship, 
just as the Roman civilization did before. We shall not have 
a genuine Christian culture again until there has been 
another Exodus, a going forth from the mechanistic mode 
of life and thought, which is the mode of our present civiliza- 
tion. We shall have to discover a new agriculture, which 
will not be dependent on an industrialist system, based on 
machines and chemicals, but will be an organic mode of life 
in which man enters once more into vital relation with the 
rhythm of nature and takes his place in the divine order. 
This will mean inevitably a period of segregation in the 
wilderness, a living by faith in the promise of the land and 
in the protection of divine providence. But from it there will 
arise again a sense of community, of belonging to a people 
with a destiny and a mission. It is only within a Christian 
community, living on the land and working for its living 
in obedience to the divine command, that a new sense of 
values will emerge. We shall then have a new craftsman- 
ship, derived from an organic relation to the land and from 
a sense of values shared in common. 

When this basis of agriculture and craftsmanship, of a 
people living on and from its land, has been established, 
then it will be possible to begin to build the City and the 
Temple, to discover a new form of Christian civilization, of 
Christian art and culture. For all these things can only 
emerge from a new consciousness, 2 new way of thinking and 
feeling, such as I have tried to suggest the biblical revela- 
tion offers to us. But before this can come to pass, there will 
have to be another development; there will have to be a 
meeting of east and west. It is no longer possible to think 
of a Christian civilization which is anvthing less than uni- 
versal. But if this meeting is to be effective, it must take 
place on the deepest level of life and thought. For centuries 
now the west has followed the path of rational discursive 
thought, but the east has remained true to the tradition of 
intuitive and symbolic thought. The meeting between east 
and west will be a meeting between these two modes, in 
which if it is to be fruitful a true marriage must take place. 
Catholicism has shared this tendency of the western mind, 
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and we shall not recover this tradition, which belonged to. 
our faith when it was still an oriental religion, until we have 
been brought into vital contact with the eastern mind. The 
two halves of mankind, the male and the female, the 
rational and the intuitive, the practical and the contempla- 
tive, have to be united before the new man can be born, 
in whom there is neither male ror female, nor east nor west, 
but all are one in Christ. 

~ Thus our consideration of lectio divina leads us to the 
conception. of a new mode of thought, in which we can once 
again recover the depths of the biblical tradition and acquire 
a new insight into the mystery of faith, which may eventually 
lead to a new mode of life and a new form of Christian 


civilization. 
je ye 


SCRIPTURE AND THE LITURGY}! 
E. I. Warkin 


HEN St Dominic’s successor, Blessed Jordan of 
\ N ‘Saxony, a man remarkable for shrewd common 
VY YV~ sense, was asked which was better, studying the 
Scriptures or praying, he replied: You might as well ask 
me which is better, eating or drinking. A meticulous critic 
might argue that liquid nourishment is even more. indis- 
pensable than solid, that no man can be saved without prayer, 
that prayer can save those ignorant of the Scriptures. In the 
concrete, however, for ourselves, Scripture and prayer, like 
eating and drinking, are indispensable. . 
Must they however be wholly separated? Can they not 
be, to a considerable extent at least, combined? They can, 
because they are. | 
~The liturgy—Mass and Divine Office—is largely (the 
Office mostly) prayer in the words of Scripture, and both 
Mass and Office provide lessons from Scripture. The litur- 
gical Gospels cover the greater part of the Fourth Gospel, 
and for a rough guess two-thirds of St Matthew and a half 
of St Luke. Only St Mark is little read. All the major 
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events of our Lord’s life, most of his parables and miracles, 
a considerable selection from his shorter sayings are read at 
Mass. Of the Acts, only a few outstanding episodes are read 
at Mass. Matins, however, provides a larger selection, though 
chiefly from the first half of the book. The excerpts from 
St Paul’s Epistles are far too brief to present a continuous 
exposition of his thought. This, however, would be hardly 
suitable for the kind of Scripture reading the liturgy has in 
view; but most of the passages which contain the heart of 
Pauline religion are found in the liturgy. This is true of the 
other Apostolic Epistles. The Apocalypse moves on two 
planes: the heavenly plane of bliss and adoration, of 
humanity united to God, and the lower earthly plane where 
man’s rebellious will and proud self-deification produce their 
catastrophic results. Since the liturgy is first and foremost 
adoration, it is not surprising that the liturgical excerpts are 
concerned mainly, though not exclusively, with the higher 
plane of Divine Reality. 

The staple, the substance, of the Divine Office is the 
Psalter. Its weekly recitation is most commonly broken by 
a feast, taking Proper and Sunday Psalms. Nevertheless the 
entire Psalter is recited many times every year, so that every 
psalm becomes familar to those who recite the Office, though 
rightly enough some psalms are used much more frequently 
than others. 

Since the Divine Office is essentially the Psalter it is the 
concentrated essence of the Old Testament. 

We might, however, wish that the regular course of 
Psalmody were less frequently interrupted, not at any rate 
for Octaves and minor feasts and least of all for the Little 
Hours, whose psalms are not proper to the feast. In par- 
ticular the Easter Psalms are badly chosen. Even Psalm 117, 
so Paschal that it provides the Gradual for every day in 
Easter week, makes way for Psalm 53, because it is the first 
Psalm for Prime on feasts.? It is lamentable that the other- 
wise excellent arrangement of the Psalter given us by Pope 
Pius X omitted the three additional Psalms of Sunday and 
Festal Lauds—Psalms 66, 149, 150. These are often appro- 
2 I might suggest for Eastertide the following selection of Psalms: Prime 

53, 117, 125; Terce 15, 20, 23; Sext 29, 65, 75; None 95, 97, I14. 
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priate to the feast that is being kept, for example Psalm 66, 
an invitation to the Gentiles, to Pentecost and the Epiphany, 
Psalm 149 the praise of the Saints to All Saints. And the 
three final Psalms of the Psalter, 148, 149 and 150, compose 
a magnificent outburst of praise. Is it even now too late for 
their restoration, at any rate on feasts which interrupt the 
regular sequence of Psalms? 

The Sapiential books provide lessons for Matins during 
August, the sublime picture of Wisdom read at Mass on 
our Lady’s Birthday, and her Immaculate Conception, many 
Epistles for Commons of Saints, little chapters for feasts of 
our Lady and most of the Commons. 

From the Song of Songs there are a number of beautiful 
antiphons for our Lady’s feasts, Lessons at Mass for the 
Visitation and St Mary Magdalen and a lovely Gradual and 
Alleluia for Our Lady of Lourdes; and there are beautiful 
texts for Our Lady’s Sorrows. 

Of the Prophets, Isaias is most read. The book provides 
Matins lessons for Advent, prophecies on Holy Saturday and 
a considerable number of isolated texts, Introits, Antiphons. 
A canticle at Friday Lauds and a lesson at the Mass for the 
Advent Ember Saturday give us the bulk of Chapter 45. 
Chapter 58 is read in two sections on the first Friday and 
Saturday in Lent, the prophecy of the Suffering Servant on 
Wednesday in Holy Week, another Servant passage for the 
birthday of St John the Baptist, and the picture of the blood- 
stained warrior returning from Edom, at Mass on the Wed- 
nesday of Holy Week. The Epiphany Mass gives us the 
prophecy of the glory of the Church, the Christian Jeru- 
salem, Ember Saturday in Advent, the prophecy of the 
- wilderness watered and made fertile. 

The other prophets are less adequately represented. Jere- 
mias in particular is neglected, Lenten Masses, however, 
and a prophecy on Holy Saturday, give us some magnificent 
passages from Ezechiel. Joel’s call for penitence and his 
prophecy of the outpouring of the Spirit are read respectively 
on Ash Wednesday and the Saturday after Pentecost, and on 
the Friday after Pentecost a third passage from his prophecy. 
Friday Lauds for fasting ferias gives us Habacuc’s Canticle 
with its picture of God’s advent in awful majesty. Candle- 
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mas reads Malachias’s prophecy of God’s visit to his temple. 

Lamentations provides the haunting melodies of sorrow 
which are the first nocturn lessons at Tenebrae; Job, Matins 
lessons in September and the lessons for the Office of the 
Dead. The historical books of the Old Testament, including 
the law, are least read in the liturgy, in part because first 
nocturn lessons from the Old Testament are suspended from 
the beginning of Lent until the Monday after Trinity 
Sunday. 

From this summary account it should be clear that, 
although the liturgy is very far from giving us the Bible or 
even the greater part of it, which would in fact be quite 
impracticable, it provides what I have termed the concen- 
trated essence or spirit of Scripture. The man whose know- 
ledge of Scripture is confined to the liturgical extracts could 
not claim to know his Bible. But he could claim to know the 
essential teaching and the religious truth of Scripture as 
understood by the Catholic Church well enough, indeed 
more than enough, to feed his mind and spirit with God’s 
revelation. 

We must however be clear what kind of Scriptural know- 
ledge the liturgy conveys and is designed to convey. It is 
not scientific and historical exegesis. The. liturgy does not 
attempt to inform us, as far as it is discoverable, what was 
the exact meaning of the human writer in the actual context 
of his words. Especially, of course, where the New Testa- 
ment is concerned, this exegetical meaning is often in fact 
given—but only inasmuch as it coincides with the distinctive 
meaning the liturgy has in view. And sometimes the exegeti- 
cal meaning is remote from the liturgical; for example, 
when Psalms and passages from Job without any reference 
to a life of communion with God beyond the grave are 
applied by the Office of the Dead to the holy souls in Purga- 
tory, or when the Psalmist prays for victory over Edom or 
the Philistines, blesses those who dash Babylonian babies 
to pieces. Nor even is the liturgical meaning the abstract, 
conceptual and reasoned understanding of Scripture by a 
scientific, dogmatic theology. The liturgical understanding 
of Scripture, I need hardly say, és theological, thoroughly 
theological, profoundly theological. But its theology is a 
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concrete intuition of truth, a vital assimilation of truth at a 
deeper psychological level than abstract conceptual ratiocina- 
tion. For a detailed study of the understanding of Scripture 
I have in mind and call the liturgical understanding of it, 
I would refer to two French publications. One is Jean 
Vilnet’s Bible et Mystique chez Saint Jean de la Croix, a 
volume of the Etudes Carmelitaines; the other Saint Bernard 
et la Bible, by the late Pere Dumontier. The latter in par- 
ticular shows how the understanding and employment of 
Scripture by St Bernard and his Cistercian disciples was 
founded upon the liturgical use of Scripture and its pro- 
longation, the quasi-liturgical lectio divina prescribed by 
the rule. ‘His personal meditation of the Bible’, Vilnet 
writes of St John of the Cross, ‘explains the sense of 
God’s presence in the sacred text and history which enabled 
St John to use it to express the presence of the same God 
in his own soul’ (p. 159). And Dumontier speaks of St 
Bernard and his fellows finding Christ by a direct contact 
in the Scripture they read and meditated. 

This use of Scripture is praying the Bible. That is what 
the liturgy does with the Bible: it prays it. The liturgical 
worshipper prays the Bible, directly when he prays in the 
words of Scripture, indirectly when he reads or hears a 
lesson in the same attitude of prayer. He thus combines Bible 
reading and prayer—as a milk diet combines eating and 
_ drinking. He who thus prays the Bible with the liturgy 
penetrates the letter of Scripture to its inner spirit to find 
there Christ, our Lady, the Communion of Saints, the Holy 
Souls—or again the particular mystery the liturgy on a 
particular day commemorates; and in and beyond all these 
the Godhead that can be loved but not conceived. This pene- 
tration, however,as Dumontier shows, does not take the shape 
of the elaborate allegories so dear to the primitive fathers, 
though the Epistles read on the First Sunday in Lent and 
Septuagesima are rare examples of this detailed allegorizing. 
It is effected rather by direct intuitions—flashes of illumina- 
tion which see in and through the text in question a signifi- 
cance more profound or at any rate of wider application than 
its literal and contextual meaning. . 

The soul which in and with the liturgy is thus praying the 
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Scripture text makes personal, living contact with the spiri- 
tual and personal reality of which it is made aware. When 
the worshipper, for example, prays or prayerfully hears 
texts applied by the liturgy to our Lady, to saints or to holy 
souls, he makes contact with our Lady as she is presented 
by the text he is praying or hearing, with the saints or with 
the souls in Purgatory. In the same way he makes vital con- 
tact with the mysteries of the Incarnation, not simply as 
events of past history which he commemorates, but as perma- 
nent realities, as real today as when they first happened, 
sources, ever active, of spiritual power and light, continued, 
moreover, in all the members of the Total Christ, and there- 
fore in himself. In all these contacts, he makes contact with 
God thus revealed and incarnate, yet transcending any 
possible revelation or incarnation. This is to pray Scripture, 
when the liturgy prays it and as the liturgy prays it; to know 
it with a concrete, vital, personal knowledge, as the liturgy 
knows it. For Scripture is the communication of a personal 
God and as a personal Christ, in and through a Church of 
persons to the person who studies it, as it is best studied, 
as the liturgy studies it, by praying it. The liturgical use of 
Scripture, in short, is in Jean Vilnet’s pregnant language 
la Bible experimentée—‘the Bible experienced’. The Bible 
experienced is God experienced in all the length and breadth 
and height and depth of his revelation and communication 
to man. [his experience is imparted to everyone who makes 
this liturgical use of Scripture his own liturgical prayer, as 
he progressively enters into that prayer and makes it his own. 
Scripture, thus prayed, is a dialogue between the spirit of 
the worshipper and the Spirit who inspired Scripture and 
who, as the soul of the Church, through her liturgy, unveils 
its profound, spiritual and liturgical sense. 

This deep and manifold significance of Scripture is dis- 
played chiefly by the liturgical selection of texts, such as the 
Introits which strike the note of the Proper at the Mass, or 
the Antiphons which are indicators pointing out the special 
reference of a Psalm or Canticle, as used on that particular 
occasion. When Psalm 129, for example, is used at Wednes- 
day’s Vespers, its antiphon, the first verse ‘Out of the depths 
I have cried to thee, O Lord’, tells us that the Psalm is man’s 
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cry to God from the depths of his sin, folly, ignorance and 
weakness, When it is a Psalm for the Second Vespers of 
Christmas and throughout its Octave, the Antiphon ‘With 
the Lord there is mercy and plentiful redemption’ shows 
that we are to think of God’s answer to that cry, the redeem- 
ing Incarnation. When it is a Psalm of Vespers for the Dead, 
the Antiphon ‘If thou shouldest search out our sins, O Lord, 
Lord who shall endure it’ indicates that the Psalm is placed 
on the lips of the Holy Souls agonizing beneath God’s 
searching purification of the least trace of sinful or even 
imperfect disposition, eradicating the root of sin, the afirma- 
tion of self. How rich the wealth of meaning in the Psalm 
that emerges from this threefold understanding of it! 

The same Psalms, lessons or texts may and should be said 
and prayed from several points of view, each of which sup- 
ports and enriches what is visible, what is true from another. 
It may be prayed as the individual prayer of the worshipper, 
as the prayer of Christ, of the total Christ—the Church— 
of our Lady or the particular saint whose feast is kept, also 
in the Office of the Dead as the prayer of the Holy Souls. 
Or again, a Scriptural text may be understood on different 
levels, at each of which the principle it enunciates is true, 
the lower level reflecting the same truth as it is on a higher. 
For example, the history of Israel with its temporal, its 
national successes and failures reflects the history of the 
Church, her spiritual triumphs and defeats. The agricultural 
fertility for which Psalms 64 and 143 pray—and for which 
we can and should pray—reflects the spiritual harvest of 
souls which is the fertility of the Church’s agriculture, a 
harvest which, when the Psalm is used in the Ofhce of the 
Dead, is the harvest reaped when souls from Purgatory are 
gathered into heaven. Moreover, the individual and the 
social understanding of a Psalm or other suitable text may 
be, as it were, conflated, understood and prayed together. 

One text, moreover, in the liturgical use of it, throws 
light on another text, reinforces it, brings it into a new con- 
text of meaning, so that the Scripture read in the liturgy 
and as so read acquires a compactness, a universal corrobora- 
tion and harmony: in short, a unity which is indeed present 
in the Bible as God’s unique revelation, but which is liable 
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to be concealed there by the sheer amount of superficial 
diversity. 

Of this close-woven harmony of texts, Pater wrote 
enthusiastically in Gaston de Latour, ‘All these various 
offices which in Pontifical, Missal and Breviary devout imag- 
ination had elaborated from age to age with such a range of 
spiritual colour and light and shade, with so much poetic 
tact in quotation, such a depth of insight into the Christian 
soul had joined themselves harmoniously together’. 

Two features of the liturgical use of Scripture have con- 
tributed most to this contemplative penetration of Scripture, 
to the mutual indication and harmony of different insights, 
views of truth from different but complementary points of 
view. One of these is the frequent employment of isolated 
texts; the other is repetition of the same text or passage. 
The Protestants’ love of texts is perfectly Catholic, though 
their methods of showing it are not always attractive. For 
the Liturgy is, to a great extent, a Liturgy of texts: Introit, 
Gradual, Tract, Alleluia, Offertory, Communion, Antiphon, 
Little Chapter, Response—all these when Scriptural, as they 
most often are, are isolated texts, on which the Liturgy 
dwells lovingly, and when fully carried out with the aid of 
music. As we have seen, these texts often indicate the par- 
ticular sense of a Psalm the Church has in view. But more 
generally they isolate from their biblical context particular 
words of Scripture, place them in the light of their liturgical 
context and so expose them to the gaze of the liturgical 
worshipper who prays them. Brooding in this intensive con- 
templation upon the text, the Liturgy, and the worshipper 
in so far as he enters into his liturgical prayer, penetrates 
depths of meaning, evokes resonances, catches sight of rela- 
tions which render the text an entrance, from a particular 
approach, into the spiritual and theological storehouse of 
Catholic truth, nay more, a point of contact with the Divine 
Personal Truth who is the substance of all religious and 
therefore of all Scriptural truth. 

Liturgical repetition is not that of the Rosary, to repeat 
the same formula immediately and many times over. The 
Litany varies every petition. Only once does the Office pre- 
scribe a threefold repetition of the formula: Deus in adju- 
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torium meum intende: Domine ad adjuvandum me festina. 
And the fact that the repetition is unique gives the cry for 
Divine help a peculiar force and poignancy. So careful, in 
fact, is the Liturgy to avoid immediate repetition, that when 
one hour is said following another, the final Pater Noster of 
the preceding hour is omitted, because the hour following 
begins with a Pater Noster. 

Of less immediate repetition, on the other hand, the 
Liturgy has plenty. Apart from the scheme which repeats 
the Psalter weekly, even with interruptions, at least on an 
average a fortnightly recitation, a number of Psalms are 
recited with special frequency. The same texts—Little 
Chapters, Antiphons, Responds, and Psalm versicles chosen 
for Mass chants—recur constantly. This repetition has the 
psychological effect of the reiterated slogan or advertisement, 
and what is far more valuable, its effect as an aid to memory. 
Even a weak memory will soon acquire a store of valuable 
texts, as the years pass by and repetition treads them in. 
But beyond these effects the repetition favours, as nothing 
else could, that brooding contemplation of a text which at 
any time may, and often must, bring out meanings hitherto 
invisible. St Bernard and his Cistercian fellows call this 
contemplative and interior understanding of Scripture gustus 
—tasting Scripture. Indeed it is the spiritual counterpart of 
the gourmet’s tasting the bouquet of a rare vintage, the 
flavour of a well-cooked dish. But just as such taste is incom- 
patible with a hasty swallow, the spiritual taste of Scripture 
requires frequent return to the same text to dwell upon it. 

Repetition, however, is double-edged. It may also pro- 
duce satiety and perfunctory recitation. It must therefore be 
blended in due proportion with variety. That the texts of 
Missal and Breviary are such a blend scarcely needs pointing 
out. But is the proportion as well balanced as it might be? 
Is the variety sufficient? Could not a more extensive use be 
made of Scripture than is actually the case? 

I am convinced that the variety could and should be 
greater than it is, and that a wider selection of Scripture 
passages, isolated texts and lessons, could be introduced 
without detriment to the character of the Liturgy, as being 
not study, but praise and prayer. I am convinced of the 
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possibility, because it has in fact been realized by the Gallican 
liturgies of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Although the Roman Breviary has adopted an arrangement 
of the Psalter even better than the Gallican, though on the 
same lines, the Roman Liturgy is still poor in Scriptural 
texts as compared with the Gallican. Not only is there a 
wealth of texts, they are chosen with a marvellous felicity. 
Where the Roman Missal is content to repeat one or two 
alternative Commons, the Gallican provides frequently a 
Proper Mass whose texts are most happily chosen to illus- 
trate the distinctive life, character or work of the individual 
saint. The Breviary in its Responsories carries out systematic- 
ally throughout the year the combination employed by St 
Thomas for his Corpus Christi Office, of corresponding texts 
from the Old and the New Testaments. 

Here then are a few suggestions for a biblical enrichment 
of the Liturgy, a greater variety of Scriptural lessons and 
texts. Where they have been already adopted by the Missal 
or Breviary of Paris, a typical Gallican use, I will call atten- 
tion to the fact. 

The number of Proper Masses and Offices should be 
greatly increased. Many outstanding saints, St Augustine for 
example, St Francis or St Benedict, already possess such 
Propers in the use or supplement of a religious order. These 
might well be extended to the Universal Church. Special 
lessons and Gospels for Wednesdays and Fridays, such as 
existed in the later Gallican uses and more or less in the 
local medieval uses, should be introduced. Indeed, the 
original system might well be restored of three lessons at 
every Mass, from the Old Testament, an Epistle and a 
Gospel. When the same event of the Gospel is read more 
than once, it should be taken, when possible, each time from 
a different Evangelist. For example, instead of reading three 
times yearly St Matthew’s account of the Transfiguration, 
we might also read the accounts by St Mark and St Luke. 

A few particularly obscure passages, for example the 
Epistle about the One Mediator or the parable of the Unjust 
Steward, might with advantage be replaced by clearer pass- 
ages not at present read. As in the use of Paris, the number 
of Commons should be increased. There should be com- 
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pletely distinct Commons for Confessors, Bishops, Doctors, 
Abbots, Priests and Laymen. As in the use of Paris, every 
feast should have three distinct sets of Antiphons, for first 
Vespers, Lauds and Second Vespers; also distinct Little 
Chapters for both Vespers, Lauds, Terce, Sext and None— 
twice as many as at present. The Antiphons for the Magnifi- 
cat and Benedictus should never, as quite often now, be the 
same. In this way a large number of new texts could be 
provided to be prayed and tasted, though every Antiphon 
would still be repeated twice. The Little Chapters for 
Vespers and Lauds might be extended into substantive 
lessons, though these should not be longer than the average 
Epistle or Gospel. Old Testament lessons at Matins should 
be provided throughout Lent and during the Octaves of 
Faster and Pentecost. Nor, as is now often the case, should 
the same passage of Scripture be read at Mass and at Matins. 
The Scriptural lessons at Matins might with advantage be 
lengthened, the additional length being compensated by 
cutting down the common form and often legendary lives 
of saints in the Second Nocturn. One could hardly wish all 
the texts in the Office not taken from Scripture suppressed, 
for some are very beautiful and rich in meaning. But all the 
new texts should be Scriptural. 

There might be a larger selection of Canticles at Lauds. 
The Paris Breviary provides a special canticle for every 
feast. This however would restrict unduly the use of the 
superb Benedicite, creation’s hymn composed so long before 
St Francis’s Canticle of the Sun. 

At present the responsories at Matins and the Little 
Chapters at Terce, Sext and None, often repeat texts used 
elsewhere, the versicles for Terce and Sext providing the 
responsories for Sext and None. Each responsory and versicle 
should have its distinctive text. The eight prophecies cut out 
of the new Easter vigil should in some way or other be 
restored to the Missal. 

These enrichments would not, I submit, destroy the repe- 
tition indispensable for the liturgical praying of Scripture. 
But they would increase the counterbalancing factor, equally 
indispensable, variety. They would not substitute a volume 
of Scriptural extracts for a prayer-book, but would provide a 
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rich supply of Scriptural material for prayer, more Scripture 
to be prayed. 

Even, however, if we believe such reforms feasible and 
desirable, we should not lose sight of the fact that in the 
present Missal and Office what I have called the concen- 
trated essence of Scripture is already at our disposition as 
matter for prayer. If we will pray it, we shall penetrate to 
the heart of Scripture by a vital contact and, as I have said, 
shall find it to be the Communion of Saints and Souls, our 
Lady, Jesus Christ and, to sum up all, God. 


+ * + 


IMAGES OF THE BIBLE! 


NiIcoLeTTE GRAY 


NEED first of all to explain my title. The images which 
I: want to think about are primarily images in the mind 

rather than actual pictures, statues, or such like; or 
rather I want to think about actual pictures from the point 
of view of the image which they evoke, and leave behind in 
the memory, which may live and grow there, and become 
part—a vital part—of that stock of symbols which in some 
sense or other exists in all our minds. Because it is in this 
way that images are part of the life of the Spirit. Or to put 
it in another way, the activity of the imagination is or should 
be part of religion—like every other human activity—and 
needs therefore to be trained and fed. The Church has, we all 
know, always believed in images; but it is so often thought 
today that the nature of the image does not matter, provided 
that it promotes devotion. But do we know how much harm 
a false image does?—one for instance of our Lord, always 
there in the memory, with no hint in it of the supernatural? 
Perhaps Providence protects us, but to put it at the least, 
are we not losing a wonderful enrichment and vivification 
of an essential part of our minds (always active, remember- 
ing, using therefore other images) by acquiescing in our 


1 The substance of the paper read at the Lire or THE SPIRIT Conference, 
17 September, 1953. 
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present poverty? And I do not mean an enrichment in 
artistic wealth, but in spiritual life. 

I want to make one other point about my subject. Origin- 
ally I was asked to talk about the Bible and the family; and 
I am still thinking of what I have to say as in the first 
instance concerned with children. The best way of getting to 
know the Bible is to my mind to read it as a child, aloud, 
in common, either at home or at school. I envisage the sort 
of pictures that I would like to see in circulation, as it were 
as a sort of imaginative food for children, accompanying 
Bible reading. It would seem to me a great loss to show the 
pictures without having read the inspired words which they 
visualize. 

It is important to start with children, partly because child- 
ren particularly think in images. So often they can express 
themselves in drawings before they can put their thoughts 
into writing, or even into words. Indeed of course children 
are habitually shown pictures of all sorts from the beginning, 
more than ever so today in schools, with the increasing use 
of visual aids. And the images which we see in childhood are 
so apt to remain with us with peculiar vividness, seen, 
experienced, and remembered in a way which one cannot 
later recapture. How important, therefore, that they should 
include images, true visions, of God, heaven, the Bible. 
Some people think that children should only be shown the 
little, mild, trivial aspect of things; to my mind they should 
be given the best, the most comprehensive. No doubt they 
cannot understand; but surely like great poetry learnt by 
heart one can grow into an understanding, as one grows in 
experience and knowledge, of partially comprehended words 
and visions held by the imagination? These are part of our 
mind and therefore of the terms in which we cannot help 
but think; formative of our thought. 

I would like to suggest here the sort of relation which I 
understand to be between my subject and the idea of symbol- 
ism. I see the image as a part, not necessary, but normal, of 
the symbol. I suppose that most people have some visualiza- 
tion, probably rather vague, of the symbolic conceptions in 
their minds. I feel that the precise, living visualizations of 
these things which our fellow Christians have made in the 
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past, and will we hope indeed be making in the present, 
can enlarge and above all vivify our use of that way of 
thinking. That after all is the human and the christian way 
of learning, not alone, but by making our own the large 
experience of others, particularly of those who can record and 
transmit. The image is a extension of the symbol; and living 
symbols are part of the life of the imagination. All around 
us we see a need to use, rediscover, the basic primitive sym- 
bols; apart from psychological studies, one sees in so much 
modern poetry and painting a search for the half-known 
symbolic roots of sensibility and thought. Most of this is 
very far, consciously, from the Church, and yet she has all 
these same basic primitive symbols that we seek, enriched 
and enlightened by revelation, only they seem to have 
become rationalized, lost their root in the imagination, 
become so often a mere archaic code. It seems somehow that 
just because we Catholics have the tradition of these things, 
which are a contemporary need, to us they are dead, while 
to others is the wonder of rediscovery. Must this be so? 
We are some of us, I think, rather over-oppressed with 
being out of touch with the roots of symbolism. Water and 
bread are not urgent needs of life, binding us to the earth 
and the seasons. The townsman, and to a greater or lesser 
extent all of us living in the fantastic artificial structure of 
modern life (is it a Tower of Babel?) are out of touch with 
the rhythms and normal expression in terms of natural life. 
I wonder. I fancy the response is there still; if water does 
not immediately convey to us all that it meant to the peasant, 
the living and life-giving quality of flowing limpid water 
is surely an inalienable symbol, like the engulfing sea, and 
the green growing grass, and something not always realized 
can perhaps be the more vividly discovered? I wonder if it 
is not possible, perhaps necessary, for us to approach the 
thing backwards? In the Church is the extension of sym- 
bolic meaning; can we not refind the rhythm of the seasons 
through that of the liturgical year, the commonness of bread 
in the Eucharist? I would like to suggest that sort of way 
with images. We have lost, except for children, the power 
to express ourselves unselfconsciously in symbols and images, 
We have pretty well lost the power to look at them simply. 
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We look at them as a means to an end—to promote devo- 
tion, or as a subject of study, to determine the date and 
artist, to distinguish and trace style and iconography; or 
from the artist’s point of view the work is looked at as self- 
expression. All this seems to me a loss, a typical process of 
disintegration, which has had a terribly destructive effect on 
living art. But we have after all a gain; our potential 
experience is enormously enlarged; modern mechanization 
offers to us now the whole world of the art of the past. 
If we have lost immediate contact with the natural world 
and family tradition we are offered instead greater contact 
with the human past, and the great range of christian sym- 
bolic experience; can we not recapture what we have lost 
that way? 

I am thinking particularly of the art that I have been 
looking at recently, that of medieval MSS, which of their 
nature cannot, without reproduction, be known to more than 
a few in each generation. I do not want to suggest any 
revivalism. Conscious revivalism seems to me almost neces- 
sarily dead from the beginning. But that we should look 
at and use the work of christian artists of all and any time, 
in so far as we find them usable, just as we use christian 
writings of all or any time. Are not illustrations to the Bible 
in the nature of commentaries on the Bible? 

I seem to have got rather far from images of the Bible. 

That is not my intention. I have meant these thoughts in 
that context; because after all the Bible is the source of 
practically all christian imagery. Perhaps the words and 
stories of the Bible themselves alone evoke images, and that 
is enough for many people; and so often—for instance in 
the Canticle—the imagery is verbal and not visual. Indeed 
it is surprising, considering the immense richness of the 
Bible, and its extension in the liturgy, to note for how 
comparatively short a period the potentialities have been 
exploited. My slight studies of biblical illustration suggest 
that it follows the same pattern as the history of biblical 
studies. The vital biblical illustrations, those which are really 
concerned with the text and its spiritual meaning, which 
were done by great artists who at the same time knew and 
prayed the Bible, were done between the ninth and the 
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thirteenth centuries; and the tradition from which much of 
this art was derived was undoubtedly that of MSS dating 
from the patristic period, now unfortunately mostly lost. 
Of course, there is an immense amount of biblical illustration 
after the thirteenth century, not only the innumerable repre- 
sentations of particular scenes, which we know so well, but 
also the ‘moralized’ and pictorial Bibles, which were also 
among the earliest printed books. But these latter were 
frankly popularizing, didactic works, illustrating the text 
(and often apocryphal incidents as well) in great detail, with 
great liveliness, but not, it seems to me, in so far as J have 
looked at them, with anything of the spiritual understanding 
of earlier works. 

There are two sorts of images, or aspects, of the biblical 
illustrations of this earlier and comparatively little-known 
period in art which I wish to distinguish. The first is that 
which directly uses symbolism; where one realizes that the 
artist is always conscious of the ‘spiritual meaning’ of the 
scene he represents. He may actually represent the sacrifice 
of Isaac in the same composition as the Crucifixion, or he 
may illustrate Psalm 68 with a representation of Jonah, or 
he may draw the Marriage of the Lamb of the Apocalypse 
and one will recognize in the Lamb the innocence, the sacri- 
fice and all those extensions of meaning in the imagination 
which the biblical context evokes. That, it seems to me, is a 
living symbol. But the source of its life is in the Bible read- 
ing of the artist and of those for whom the picture is made. 
It must be both sides; it is surely extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, for the artist to work with living symbols unless 
he knows that they already live in the minds of others. It is 
just this lack of a common source book, a common myth as 
poets say, which has made modern art so inarticulate, reduced 
artists and poets either to using private symbols or ones so 
elementary (as in abstract art) that it seems that they are 
equally unintelligible; or to superficialities. 

The second sort of image is the vision. I should like to 
apply to it Goethe’s definition of the symbol quoted by Fr 
Bede Griffiths: ‘a revelation of the unfathomable in a 
moment of life’. I found when I came to consider which 
biblical illustrations had impressed me most, those which 
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priori expect it least possible to visualize: pictures of God, 
of angels, of heaven. Yet these are the ones which seem to 
me of all possibly most fruitful. One reads of prayer leading 
people beyond images; I would like to suggest that there 
are some images, which may perhaps not so much be dis- 
carded as seen through. I am thinking particularly of visions 
like those of some of the Ottonian painters or of Anglo- 
Saxon drawings. In the latter one sees so clearly how a 
drawing of a figure is only the means of expressing the 
attitude of a soul. Anglo-Saxon MSS are full of all sorts of 
wonderful drawings of prayer, from the penitence of Adam 
to the walking with God of Enoch, through all the vicissi- 
tudes of the Psalmist. Art is after all a sort of imitation of 
the Incarnation, as it strives to capture, materialize and so 
communicate a revelation of what is not material. It is 
natural to us to start with the idea of God as such an image 
rather than as an intellectual concept. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT AND MODERN 
PSYCHOLOGY? 


Dr. F. B. Erkiscu 
"Tone there is a connection between the Old Testa- 


ment and Modern Psychology may seem a far- 
fetched idea which has no foundation in fact, but 
both are related in Judaic roots. 

The Old Testament is a divinely inspired book written 
by Jews about Jews, whilst psychology is the science based 
on the ideas of a Jew—Sigmund Freud. Freud, who is 
generally accepted as the father of modern psychology, 
found recognition first among Jews, but when his method— 
psychoanalysis—proved to be successful in the treatment of 
nervous disorders, it spread beyond the small group of Jew- 
ish enthusiasts into the circles of Christian psychologists. 

It is no mere coincidence that a Jew realized the impor- 
tance of psychological problems in the present world..Cen- 
turies of ghetto life had made the Jews extremely sensitive 
in their reactions to people who lived in freedom. The 
enforced isolation shaped their mentality into a set pattern 
different from that of the surrounding European world 
which was developing its own particular culture. This differ- 
ence was apparent when, after the French revolution, the 
gates of the ghettos were opened. The Jews found them- 
selves in the minority and different from other Europeans, 
who, in turn, saw the Jews as being different from them- 
selves, This situation became the breeding ground of mutual 
suspicion and distrust and created in certain people, pre- 
conditioned by nature, symptoms such as inferiority complex 
and anxieties or paranoic attitudes in which the individual 
feels that everybody is against him so that, in defence and 
without actual cause, he becomes aggressive. Thus the pattern 
is laid in which is cast the neurosis. 


1 It may be necessary to point out that this paper, although following 
closely on the articles concerned with the spiritual sense, is not intended 
as an example of exegesis but as a symbolical use of the Bible which can 
today especially enliven the Sacred Text.—Epiror. 
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Jewish history is intimately connected with the sacred 
history of Christ. The Jewish People was chosen as the 
channel for the greatest good and represents in its heights 
and depths a cross-section of mankind which, projected 
through the lens of the moving camera of life, throws into 
relief on this background of struggle everything affecting 
the fallen nature of man. It is therefore not surprising that 
nervous disorders presented a grave problem first among 
Jews and that it was a Jew who found a way to cure them. 
While, one may say, it was through the suffering of Jews 
that modern psychology came into being, both Jews and 
Gentiles benefit from it. 

Modern man is no different from ancient man in his 
fundamental psychological nature. If the claim made by 
modern psychology about the psyche of man 1s true, ancient 
man can be understood in terms of modern psychology with 
the added advantage that the old world will to modern man 
become a greater living reality. 

I want to illustrate this with one biblical story, the central 
theme of which in its archaic content perfectly represents 
the basic pattern of the dynamic struggles that are taking 
place now in the psyche of modern man and from which 
spring the majority of psychological difficulties. It is the 
story of man’s reconciliation with his other self, with the 
dark, shadowy side of unredeemed nature which is his own 
worst enemy. It is the story of Jacob and Esau. 

This particular story is most fascinating because, while it 
depicts, enacted on a gigantic scale, the human drama which 
takes place in each individual’s inner life, it is also an his- 
torical account of two actual and distinct persons and their 
relatives, 

The story relates the happenings in the long life of its 
hero, one Jacob, picturing him as a being of good and evil 
who is gradually chastened and formed by experience. 

I shall give a short outline of the story first and afterwards 
show its psychological significance. Jacob and Esau were twin 
brothers, hostile towards each other from birth—even before, 
because, as the story tells, in their mother’s womb they 
struggled together. This hostility was inborn and a constitu- 
tional part of incompatible natures. Esau was born first. They 
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grew up in different ways, for Esau became a skilful hunter 
while Jacob was the learned and cultured one, more delicate 
in appearance than his brother. His skin was not rough and 
hairy like Esau’s, but soft and smooth. It was a family of 
four, divided into two camps. The affectionate feelings of 
Isaac, the father, were given to Esau, while Rebecca’s 
favourite was the more gentle son, Jacob. 

One day, Esau, returning home hungry from hunting, 
sold his birthright for a dish of red broth which Jacob had 
prepared. Jacob, however, was not satisfied with this bargain. 
At his mother’s suggestion and with her help he also 
obtained, but this time by fraud, the blessing which the 
father gives to his eldest son. You will remember that he 
dressed himself in the fashion of Esau, using animal skins 
to disguise his smooth skin, and acted as if he were the first- 
born. It can easily be imagined that Jacob, after having 
obtained the blessing, thought a promising career would be 
open to him, but events proved otherwise. When Esau knew 
he was deprived of his father’s blessing he raged in fury 
and Jacob became so frightened that, again accepting his 
mother’s advice, he escaped to Rebecca’s family in a foreign 
country. There he married Rachel after suffering the trickery 
of his uncle Laban, who, although promising him Rachel 
as wife, gave him the ugly Lea first. 

Whilst in his uncle’s service Jacob became a wealthy man 
by means of a sharp bargain with Laban concerning the 
division of flocks, 

Then he decided to return to his fatherland, but upon 
reaching home was informed that his old enemy, Esau, was 
still alive and bearing the old bitter grudge. To placate him, 
Jacob sent Esau rich presents but at the same time prepared 
a way to escape and sent his family and possessions over the 
brook Jabbok while he stayed behind. There it was that he 
wrestled with the angel till the break of day. The fight ended 
with victory for both. Jacob overpowered the angel, but the 
refusal to release him until he was given the angel’s blessing 
proclaimed a victory by the angel over Jacob. It was at this 
precise moment that the angel touched Jacob on his thigh, 
from which time on he bore a limp as the mark of his conflict 
with heavenly powers, and his defeat. But there was more 
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to come. The vanquished and yet victorious Jacob received 
a new name, Israel, and was now ready to cross the river 
to meet Esau, He approached his brother humbly, prepared 
to accept whatever the occasion might have in store, but to 
his great surprise Esau had also changed, for he ran towards 
him as a friend and both brothers embraced and wept. 
From then on Jacob lived a peaceful life. 

This story concerns us all personally; it is the story of 
Everyman. All its figures represent aspects contained in 
every individual’s psyche. Although created by God with a 
unique soul, man is not an isolated entity but carries in him- 
self the heritage of his forefathers. He is conditioned by it 
and the more he is able to recognize the mould which has 
shaped his nature, the better will he be able to cope with it 
and the conflicts which arise out of the Jacob and Esau 
struggle. 

All of us partake of the nature of duality. The great men 
of literature in their stories, poems and characters present 
in their several forms the age-old theme of the duality of 
man. One modern English writer, in his story of Dr Jekyll 
and Mr Hyde, shows this in a very marked way. Although 
consisting of two or even many parts, we are not ‘split 
personalities’, for this term refers to something quite 
different. The neurotic or nervous person is not split in that 
specific sense but has, like the so-called normal person, two 
natures which, existing in opposition to each other, create 
a state of constant conflict. Fundamentally this conflict is a 
moral one between what the individual should do and what 
he wants to do. One part of him wanting to suppress and 
govern, the other longing for unrestricted freedom. . 

Jacob is the one whom everybody would like to think he is 
or hopes to become. He stands for cultural and intellectual 
achievements. When the story opens he can hardly be con- 
sidered the perfect representation of this ideal, for he is 
young and full of ambition and unpleasant characteristics. 
His very name points to this trait in his character. ‘Jacob’ 
means ‘supplanter’ and indicates an attitude in which the 
individual is not particularly scrupulous in the choice of 
means he uses to achieve his ends. But he meets with material 
success. Esau is the other part of nature, wild, earth-bound, 
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untamed. He is not bad in himself, actually as little bad as 
Jacob, the supplanter, can be called good, but he, Esau, 
represents the nature of which man is afraid because it often 
attacks in an uncontrolled manner and requires direction. 
Usually it is repressed until bitter experience teaches that 
this is not the way. The term ‘repression’ has a totally 
different meaning from ‘suppression’, which is a normal, 
healthy, natural act instigated by free will for a definite 
purpose, such as resisting temptation. Repression, however, 
denotes a process which is at work almost unconsciously 
and by which are eliminated from memory unpleasant 
experiences mostly of a highly emotional tone and usually 
connected with guilt. In prudish and puritanical circles, for 
example, sex is repressed often to the point of denying its 
right of existence, when it cannot be mentioned without 
giving rise to that specific atmosphere of morbid, unhealthy 
thought in which sex appears as forbidden ground and not 
as part of the divine plan which secures the existence of 
mankind. 

The harmonious control of the passionate Esau-nature 1s 
Jacob’s task, and the end of the story shows in tableau grande 
how this is achieved, The story opens with the young Jacob 
fighting his inner Esau with all the power and trickery at 
his command, He sells him a crude peasant’s dish of red 
pottage that is both symbolic of matter and matter itself 
which by its nature belongs to Esau, the red brother. Jacob, 
in handing over the red broth to Esau, seeks to rid himself 
of every trace of material nature in the belief that this will 
free him from its bonds and give him unrestrained access to 
higher spheres. The Manichean heresy, traces of which are 
still extant, is built up on such an idea and looks upon spirit 
and matter as inveterate foes and at matter as the prison of 
spirit. After this exchange, this reversal of values, the gap 
between the Jacob and Esau nature widens and open war is 
declared. Then Jacob, fraudulently, receives yet another of 
Esau’s rights, their father’s blessing. In this, Jacob, having 
separated himself from matter-values, strives to acquire the 
much-needed assurance that he is big enough to be the heir 
of an old tradition. Having obtained his desires, one might 
expect him to feel at peace, but, because he had given recog- 
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nition to only half of his nature, he remained dissatisfied, 
restless, and finally experienced fear. He feared Esau, that 
part of himself which he had repressed and held in an 
inferior position. That part, when violated and deceived, 
revolts against the imperialism of the most powerful ego 
and is the cause of fear. Jacob panics and reacts as we all do 
when we become aware of the inner rebel. He runs away. 
As he could not face what he had done, he blinded himself 
to the fact that he had created in himself a deadly enemy. 
To escape from his problems he rushes into new activities 
which will keep him so busy that all his energy in meeting 
the external demands will be withdrawn from the inner life 
and, at any rate for a while, he will feel in perfect order. 
Unknowingly he deceives himself, for, although the symp- 
toms of his disorder have disappeared and the real trouble 
quietened temporarily, no change of the personality has been 
achieved. Activity is, indeed, good medicine but contributes 
to good health only when the individual does not rely on it 
entirely but also looks into himself to discover the reasons 
for panicky fear. 

At this stage Jacob is not yet an independent man, for, 
although grown up in terms of actual years, he is still tied 
to his mother’s apron-strings. At her instigation he leaves 
his fatherland to escape from Esau, only to enter his mother’s 
land and to marry into his mother’s family, further indi- 
cating how closely his whole personality is connected with 
the mother-world. At that time, life to Jacob seemed beauti- 
ful and after some matrimonial difficulties had been settled 
he dissolves his contract with Laban and returns home to 
his fatherland as might any man who, after a successful life 
in any sphere, returns to enjoy the well-deserved position 
of a retired gentleman. But the same disappointment 1s 
Jacob’s lot which falls to many elderly people who have 
nervous breakdowns upon retirement. After their active lives 
they have time to think. Their energy is turned inwards and 
animates the enemy who has long been forgotten but not 
wiped out of existence. Esau is still present and ready to 
attack. Jacob sends him gifts which, translated into modern 
language, may signify phenobarbitone with which we try to 
calm our nerves, our anxieties. But it is of no avail. Pheno- 
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barbitone is a sedative but no cure. Finally Jacob prepares 
himself for the one important task of his life which so far 
he had avoided, namely, to face his brother. A river, an 
iron curtain as it were, divides him from Esau. 

In the night he wrestles with himself as with some mys- 
terious antagonist, the angel. This is the fight which takes 
place in the innermost part of his nature. The powerful ego 
will not easily give in and remains victorious for some time. 
But at long last he realizes that he has been fighting with a 
being, with a situation presented to him by his conscience 
and which belongs to a different order of realities. This fight 
which ends in victory and defeat of both parties is surely a 
victory, for Jacob has now conquered himself and given in 
to that power which he thought he had overcome. In asking 
for a blessing he admits dependence on a higher order and a 
complete transformation is the result. First, in the physical 
sphere, for the angel touches the hip and Jacob limps. Here 
the angel has touched that anatomical level which contains 
the procreative organs and the limp serves as a constant 
reminder that even the most powerful instinctual urge is 
impotent and lame before the power of God. Secondly, 
Jacob’s conversion is marked by the fact that now he is 
called Israel, which means ‘God strives’. It is the war-cry 
of confidence. 

Jacob, the supplanter, the man who wanted to displace 
his opponents, has fought with God and undergone sub- 
mission and reinstatement. The new man who limps and is 
newly named is no longer the man who was afraid. He has 
found confidence and is able to cross the river, to go over to 
his opponent but now not as a traitor but as a friend, a 
brother. The final achievement is not conversion to the 
opposite but conservation of previous values, as represented 
by the Jacob-nature, with recognition of their opposites, the 
Esau-nature, Esau and Jacob meet and are united. Not only 
Jacob but Esau has changed, unexpectedly and without 
apparent reason. Such happenings cannot be explained ration- 
ally, for they are one of the mysteries of life—never brought 
about by conscious intentions but through the process of 
changing attitudes. Thinking in these terms is not easy for us 
because we have been trained and educated to think in terms 
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of causality and expect that things will only change for the 
better when what we consider to be the cause of a present 
difficulty has been removed. We are inclined to assume that 
life would be easier and that our difficulties would disappear 
if we could have a better job, a new house, a holiday, win 
the pools, or even have a new wife or better husband, only 
to discover when and if the looked-for change has been 
brought about that, to our great disappointment, no real 
difference has been made and that, after a short period of 
improvement, things are as bad as ever they were. We do not 
realize that the root of the difficulty lies, perhaps, in our- 
selves; that the difficulties we experience lie not within the 
facts in themselves but in our attitude towards them. 
Although as invisible and intangible as microbes, attitudes 
have in their own psychic sphere an existence as real, as 
powerful and as contagious as the most virulent disease. 
Because of all this an individual who has undergone a con- 
version of attitudes will see the materially unchanged facts 
in a new light and the hostile aggressive brother will appear 
as a warm-hearted friend and act accordingly. 

This conversion or reconciliation is not worked out reason- 
ably as affairs would be arranged, say, at a peace conference, 
but is a spontaneous and natural growing together of two 
different natures. 

The beginning and end of the story signify different 
worlds. The hostile brothers are conditioned and governed 
in the realm of hatred, jealousy, suspicion and deceit. It is 
the atmosphere typical of the one which surrounds the person 
discontented with himself. After the reconciliation has been 
achieved all the negative features disappear because in peace- 
ful union they have no place. 

This reconciliation with oneself is not a fantasy, a figment 
of the imagination, but a reality. Neither is it an ideal put 
before us for our edification, nor a goal reserved for the 
great ones, for ever unobtainable by the ordinary person. 
No unusually gifted personality or special revelation is a 
necessary concomitant in the attainment of this end. For 
extraordinary things do happen to ordinary people if they 
are willing to look beyond the appearance of things. Such 
reconciliations are not isolated happenings for the benefit of 
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the privileged of far-off times or far-off countries. Its realiza- 
tion is as possible for the ordinary office-worker of 1954 
as it was for the man of olden times, These marvels which 
are shown in the inspired writings of the Old Testament 
recur in new dress throughout the ages and those events 
which are experienced here and now are a retelling of the 
old Sacred Story. 

To point the essential similarity between old and new 
I will relate an experience in the life of an ordinary man 
of today suffering from a neurosis. Actually he believed he 
was the victim of an extraordinary complaint which belief 
was, in itself, one symptom of his particular disorder. He felt 
he was not like normal people. Although shy, self-conscious, 
easily hurt and unable to make friends, he was, nevertheless, 
vaguely aware that potentialities locked within himself were 
struggling for recognition and realization. He had no clear 
conception of what was wrong, but felt that he did not belong 
to anybody or anything. He grew more isolated as time went 
on and, after many years of struggling alone, went to a 
psychologist. After some treatment he felt freer, and when 
a definite change in his attitude was apparent he had a dream 
which made a deep impression on him. 

In the dream he was chased by a fiery black bull. He did 
what seemed to be the only possible thing—he ran away as 
fast as he could. But the bull came after him. Nearer and 
nearer it came, but just when it was about to gore him the 
dreamer stood still, turned round and kissed the bull on its 
mouth. To his great amazement it then was gentle, mild 
and tame. 

The significance of this dream and the analogy it bears 
to the Old Testament story is obvious. The dreamer was 
attacked by his passions, by his earth-bound Esau-nature, 
and, reacting in the manner of Jacob, he escaped but, quickly 
seeing the futility of his action, he plucked up courage to 
face the terrifying power and, even more, to give it the kiss 
of peace, thus bringing about a metamorphosis in which the 
destructive power became constructive. 

This dream-picture, telescoped in one single scene, por- 
trays in a perfect way the failure and success of those atti- 
tudes which we saw in the biblical story. Escapism will not 
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work and to repress or to succumb can only worsen any con- 
dition. The danger has to be met, the river crossed and the 
bull-power faced. All these are steps which have to be taken 
in the process of reconciliation until the moment comes when, 
through the secret workings of love, we find the courage 
to embrace the dark side of our nature, our Esau or our bull. 

At the end of these stories, the old and the new which are 
yet the same, an underlying principle, common to both, 
emerges. Its best expression is found in the words of the 
Scriptures to which the Holy Father, in his appreciative 
address to the international congress of Catholic psycholo- 
gists last Easter, referred as a precept important to follow 
in psychological work. These words are ‘Love thy neighbour 
as thyself’. Man therefore should not despise or hate himself 
but love and accept the whole of his being, even to the depths 
of his nature, regardless of what might be revealed. For, 
as the Pope said, it is not possible to love one’s neighbour 
truly unless this neighbourly love is preceded by love and 
full acceptance of oneself. Of course, this does not imply 
loving one’s wickedness or sinfulness but that one should 
love the powers and energies contained therein. True love 
will canalize these powers to a positive and constructive end, 
but emotional love alone cannot reach this goal. In an Eros 
love lies an incipient narcissism. True love, which in the end 
united Jacob to his Esau-nature and which, by the kiss of 
peace, transformed the bull-power into a co-operative force, 
is Agape, the love which comes down from heaven and 
penetrates the whole of creation irrespective of the rank of 
the individual or of time and space. This is the healing 
element at work in the majestic figure of the patriarch: 
as well as in the least significant neurotic of our times. 

It is upon this love, as revealed in the Old Testament 
(in Leviticus) through the words ‘Love thy neighbour as _ 
thyself’, that the whole of the Mosaic law depends. It was 
further enunciated by God in Christ when, together with its 
complement, ‘Love thy God with thy whole heart’, he pro- 
claimed it as being the greatest commandment on which 
hang all the law and the prophets. It is the pivot upon 
which revolves the whole life of man and upon which all 
successful healing must rest. 
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CHRIST’S METHOD OF EXEGESIS 


SENEX 


al: HIS is no learned dissertation, in spite of the appear- 


ance in the title of the word ‘exegesis’? which is so 

often associated with the minutiae of textual and 
historical criticism. The word in question, however, seems 
properly to bear no less restricted a meaning than that of 
interpretation, and in that wide sense it is here employed. 
The paragraphs which follow reflect merely the attitude of 
a life-long reader of the inspired volume who has never been 
unconscious of ‘Scripture difficulties’ or of the main results 
and findings of modern research, but in the light of papal 
admonitions and with the aid of such theological authors as 
he was able to consult, has arrived at certain conclusions 
which he thought might be worth passing on to others, at 
least for their consideration. Here one point only is dealt 
with. 

The Angelic Doctor in a magisterial passage has told us 
that the ‘literal’? sense of Holy Scripture is the ‘sense in- 
tended by God’, who is the real Author of the inspired texts. 
Inevitably we ask ourselves how this divinely-intended sense 
is to be discovered? One answer only is here attempted, but 
it seems to cover a good deal of ground. Obviously, there 
can be no possibility of mistake when the Incarnate Son of 
God explains to us the significance of the words of the Holy 
Spirit. 

No one, of course, who reads the Gospels can fail to notice 
the supreme reverence for the Scriptures which our Lord 
invariably displays; how he cites their authority as con- 
clusive; and how he sometimes speaks as if his own actions 
on earth were even dictated and necessitated by the Old 
Testament prophecies. But it seems better to plunge into 
the heart of our present subject by quoting his own words. 

‘Beginning at Moses and the prophets, he expounded to 
them in all the Scriptures the things that were concerning 
him? (Luke 22, 27). 

‘Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer 
and to rise again from the dead, the third day’ (id., 46). 
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‘O foolish and slow of heart to believe in all things which 
the prophets have spoken’ (id. 25). 

Do not these words indicate clearly not only that abun- 
dant evidence for the Passion and Resurrection of Christ is 
to be found in the Old Testament, but that failure to dis- 
cover such evidence is in some sense blameworthy, and 
further that such evidence does not consist merely in certain 
passages of the writings of the prophets but goes back to the 
Pentateuch and the Law? Yet is it not the case with us 
moderns both that scholarly exegesis has whittled away the 
predictive content of most of the passages which used to be 
referred to in this connection, and that many devout believers 
find it rather difficult to put this scholarship out of court? 
Where is the source of the trouble to be found? 

We, the present-day children of the Church, are deprived 
of the inestimable privilege of hearing with our own ears 
the divine elucidations which were vouchsafed to the two 
disciples who journeyed towards Emmaus on the evening of 
the first Easter Day, and so we are left to infer from other 
passages in the gospels what the principles of this exegesis 
may have been. It seems to me certain that we shall not be 
far wrong if we say that everywhere the Incarnate Word of 
God teaches us to look below the surface of the text and to 
discover as the true meaning of the sacred writings what is 
unobvious, and yet to understand that this unobvious mean- 
ing is the literal meaning—that is, the meaning intended by 
God. The tender rebuke administered to the two pilgrims 
seems further to suggest that the discovery of this true 
meaning is the fruit of devout meditation rather than of 
exotic erudition. Ought we not to—must we not—say that 
any kind of arbitrary ‘mystical’ interpretation is excluded 
no less? Before leaving the specific subject of the Old 
Testament and the resurrection of our Lord we may well 
remember the words of the Apostle John relative to his first 
visit to the empty tomb at the conclusion of his wonderful 
race with St Peter: ‘As yet they knew not the scriptures that 
he must rise again from the dead’. The question here 1s not 
of any imported, but of the real, meaning of the sacred 
writings. ; 

In connection with this mysterious subject of our Lord’s 
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own exegesis there is one passage especially in the gospel 
narrative which has, if I may say so, haunted me (and, I 
might say, fascinated me) for a great part of my life on 
account of the wonderful light which is there thrown upon 
this underlying sense of the inspired words. We read in 
St Matthew’s account of the vehement attempts of our 
Lord’s enemies to catch him out in his words and so to 
provide them with some excuse for the arrest of this disturb- 
ing Prophet; that arrest which in fact they had already 
planned and which was imminent. The Sadducees, it will be 
remembered, brought to him a trumped-up difficulty con- 
cerning the resurrection of the body; and our Lord, having 
dealt with that, went on to enunciate spontaneously to them 
and to the other bystanders a wider and more general prin- 
ciple (so it would seem). ‘Concerning the resurrection of the 
dead’, he proclaims, ‘have you not read that which was 
spoken to you by God: I am the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Israel, and the God of Jacob. He is not the God of 
the dead but of the living.? These words were a rebuke to 
the Jews; but do they not come almost as a rebuke to some 
of us? Should not we, but for the authoritative explanation 
of them then given, have been content to refer them to 
their historical context (of which our Lord could not have 
been ignorant even if he had been only man) and immediate 
relevance? They would be the ratification of the mission of 
Moses and encouragement of the Hebrew people to make 
the supreme effort needed for flight from Egypt and taking 
possession of the Promised Land. But what vistas do these 
words of the Redeemer open up! And how utterly do they 
negative the suitability of any law of parsimony in the 
exegesis of the inspired writings! Are they not a challenge 
to us to seek everywhere in the Scriptures, not for arbitrary 
and fanciful applications of the words, but for a plenitude 
and hierarchy of meanings, all intended by the true Author 
of Holy Scripture, God, and all belonging to the literal 
sense? 

Immediately following upon this incident I find another 
indication of our Lord’s manner of dealing with the inspired 
text. Having so answered the questions of his adversaries 
as to put them to silence, he then poses them with a question 
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of his own: ‘Whose son is the Messias?? ‘The son of David’, 
correctly answer the Jewish leaders. ‘How then is it’, replies 
our Lord, ‘that in the inspired writings we find David repre- 
sented as speaking of the Messias as his Lord: The Lord 
said unto my Lord?’ (Ps. 109); ‘how can the promised 
Saviour be both the son and the Lord of David?? The Phari- 
sees, we are told, were silenced; but would not some modern 
critical scholars find more than one glib answer to make? 
We would not here raise the question of the Davidic author- 
ship of the Psalm, any more than would the Jews of a.p. 30 
have raised such a question. But apart from that, cannot the 
words be quite easily explained in a sense far other than 
that assigned to them by our Lord? Does not the divine 
teacher here dig down far beneath the obvious? Is it not 
evident that in adding those words ‘in spirit? to the name 
David he is insisting that here, as always in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, we must pass behind the human writer and 
ask what the Spirit of God is proclaiming to us? The ques- 
tion is not what David as David said, but what the Holy 
Ghost says by the mouth of, or in the person of, David. - 

How significant again are our Lord’s words about Elias 
and St John the Baptist, though here he would seem to be 
dealing not precisely with Holy Scripture itself but with a 
Jewish tradition based upon the scriptures. Yes, he says, 
Elias will come again, but if only you will understand the 
deep truth, Elias has come already—and the disciples knew 
that he meant in the person of St John the Baptist. Here 
again we see that it is the spirit that matters; the mere 
letter is nothing, or only a pointer. 

While we are on the subject of St John the Baptist, how 
can we fail to realize that when in St Matthew 11 our Lord 
attributes to himself and to the Baptist the words of Isaiah’s 
prophecies concerning the future glory of Israel, here also 
he teaches us that the very truth of inspired words is never 
merely literal? (we may compare St Luke 4). The obvious, 
the surface meaning, of those words, surely, is the appear- 
ance of a King, no doubt supernatural in character, yet an 
earthly leader and ruler, who will break the doors of Gen- 
tile prisons and establish an impregnable Kingdom on Mount 
Sion? But no, says our Lord, the prisoners whom I shall set 
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free will be those who are spiritually under the power of 
the devil or bound by habits of sin; the lame whom I shall 
make to walk will be (at least in the main) those who cannot 
act in matters moral as they would because they are suffering 
from the unalleviated effects of the primeval fall of man. 

It is not my intention here and now to go through, one 
by one, the entire number of our Lord’s references to Holy 
Scripture as in the Gospels, but it may perhaps be deemed 
not inappropriate here to interpose a suggestion as to our 
Lord’s usage in this matter which may obviate certain difh- 
culties. Did not our Lord in speaking to the Jews accept 
as a basis of his teaching and argumentation all the views 
then current as to the authorship and composition of the 
inspired writings, passing over and ignoring the questions 
which have been raised in modern times concerning these 
matters? Was not this precisely because such details were 
entirely irrelevant to the deeper views which he was urging 
upon his hearers, though also, surely, because to have made 
use of his supernatural knowledge in this matter would have 
been contrary to the whole economy of the incarnation, 
wherein the Son of God exhibited himself to the world as 
a servant and in the likeness of man? Indeed, would not the 
introduction by the divine teacher of superior historical 
knowledge have savoured (if we may use such language) 
of the trivial and the bizarre? We have been taught by 
supreme ecclesiastical authority that the writers of the 
inspired books were divinely guided to speak of secular 
matters in accordance with the ideas of the times in which 
they wrote, and if the Divine Spirit so acted in regard to 
the written word of God, why should the Incarnate Word 
of God have acted otherwise? 

It may well be said that this brief note of ours raises more 
questions than it answers, and indeed its author feels that 
himself; but he thought that for this very reason it might be 
worth while putting down his reflections on paper and offer- 
ing them to others for their consideration. Perhaps he should 
at the beginning have emphasized his full acceptance of the 
teaching of St Thomas as to the wide comprehensiveness 
which is to be attributed to the phrase ‘literal sense’ as 
applied to Holy Scripture. Because to God the true Author 
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of the inspired writings all things are present, therefore in 
the literal sense of their text several meanings may be in- 
cluded; and especially an immediate and an ultimate sense; 
a chronologically first sense which is less important perhaps 
than a fuller sense only to be verified in the course of time. 

Now to the present writer it seems that in our own time 
controversy is so predominant that even we, the children of 
the Church, have almost been led into thinking that the 
obvious and immediate sense of the written word of God, 
which alone can be adduced in controversy, is the chief or 
only real sense; and that what is unobvious and deeper is 
mere ‘adaptation’ or man-made ‘mysticism’—which word, 
unless clearly defined, introduces confusion into the whole 
question. Not only is the rich treasury of patristic and other 
traditional Catholic comment belittled or thrown aside, but 
at least indirectly, a slur is cast upon the interpretation of 
the Old Testament as exercised by the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists, and even (though of course unconsciously) upon the 
words of our Lord himself. We have only touched in these 
paragraphs upon this last, crucial point (to be approached 
only with the utmost reverence), but we cannot see why the 
children of the Church should not be able to combine meet- 
ing the learned people of the world on their own ground 
with nourishing among themselves a wisdom which belongs 
to them only; a wisdom which is perhaps ‘foolishness to the 
Greeks’ and at any rate is ‘not of this world’, but is a 
‘wisdom of God’, 

I hope that what I have written will not seem either 
to be a belittlement of critical work or in any sense an attack. 
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NEWMAN, THE BIBLE AND OBITER DICTA * 
H. Francis Davis 


VERY word of Christ is good; it has its missions and 
HK its purpose, and does not fall to the ground. It cannot 

be said that He should ever speak transitory words, 
who is Himself the very word of God, uttering, at His good 
pleasure, the deep counsels and the holy will of Him who is 
invisible, . . . All His sacred speeches, though clothed in a 
temporary garb, and serving an immediate end, . . . yet all 
have their force in every age,...* 

These words are Newman’s, quoted in Dr Seynaeve’s 
recent Newman’s Doctrine on Holy Scripture, an important 
monument of scholarship in a province hitherto neglected. 

On the Continent last year, I was told about someone who, 
hearing Newman’s name mentioned, remarked: ‘Isn’t he the 
man that held the theory of the oditer dicta?’ I was also told 
by a Roman student of some years back that, in his time at 
Rome, Newman would be mentioned among the Adversarii, 
when the question of the plenary inspiration of Scripture 
was under discussion. I wish in this article to clear up a little 
of the confusion on this question, and also, in the light 
of Dr Seynaeve’s recently published data, to consider certain 
other important aspects of Newman’s treatment of inspira- 
tion and hermeneutics. It is well known that Newman was 
not a systematic Scripture scholar, any more than he was a 
systematic philosopher or dogmatic theologian. Yet he 
touched no subject without leaving his mark; and, even in 
the Scriptural matters, he anticipated much that we regard 
as typical twentieth-century Bible Introduction. 

The words quoted at the head of this article reflect New- 
man’s anticipation of the modern bible-study movement 
among Catholics. He complained that people would read the 
* This article was originally written for another purpose, but it will be 


seen to have relevance to a number of Tue Lire devoted to the 
Scriptures—Ep1Tor. 


1 J. S. Seynaeve, w.r. Necwman’s Doctrine on Holy Scripture. (Blackwell 
(unbound) 63s. (bound) 70s.) 
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historical books of the Old Testament as mere historical 
relation of facts or antiquities. ‘The notion that God speaks 
in it (the O.T.) to them personally; the question: “What 
does he say?” “What must I do?” does not occur to them. ? 

In his eagerness to urge people to read the Scriptures, he 
would insist that God gives special graces to those who read 
his word. Dr Seynaeve thinks he may exaggerate this sacra- 
mental character; but it appears to me that Newman is 
merely insisting that all written by the Holy Spirit must be 
a means of grace to mankind. 

In hermeneutics, he puts in the first place what we call 
the literal sense, i.e. that intended by the author. Unfor- 
tunately, he uses the word ‘literal’ in a less technical mean- 
ing, with the consequence that he sometimes appears to deny 
its priority in our sense, Even Dr Seynaeve thinks that, in 
his early days particularly, Newman was a little too wedded 
to the allegorical interpretation of the school of Alexandria, 
and not sufficiently attached to the literal interpretation of 
Antioch. This at least is Dr Seynaeve’s conclusion; but many 
texts quoted by him in the body of the book seem to prove 
the opposite, i.e. that Newman always places first the sense 
intended by the sacred writer. Thus we have the following 
passage from Newman on page 325: ‘Every passage of 
Scripture has some one definite and sufficient sense, which 
was prominently before the mind of the writer, or in the 
intention of the Blessed Spirit, and to which all other ideas, 
though they might arise, or be implied, still were subord- 
inate.? Again, he says (p. 331), it must have ‘mainly one, 
and one only sense’. And again (p. 325), ‘there is but one 
main primary sense, whether literal or figurative’. These 
passages make it clear that Newman, without realizing it, 
is anticipating the doctrine of different literary genres. If the 
text is written as history, its one primary meaning is historic, 
or (in Newman’s terminology) literal. If the text is written 
as parable, its one primary meaning is (in Newman’s: lan- 
guage) figurative. 
2 Op. cit., 385, n. After this, the page numbers in the text refer to this 


book, except where they are preceded by the words Catholic Commen- 
tary, in which case they refer to the recent Catholic Commentary on 


Holy Scripture (Nelson). 
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When Newman says he prefers the school of Alexandria 
to that of Antioch, his meaning seems to be that Antioch was 
inclined to be heretical, dialectic, hair-splitting and con- 
cerned with phrases or words taken apart from the whole; 
whereas Alexandria was always anxious to look at Scripture 
as a totality and to interpret the parts. in the spirit of the 
whole. I do not think Newman ever preferred to use an 
allegorical meaning to the one primarily intended by the 
sacred writer, except in the way in which we may all at times 
accommodate Scripture in a spiritual context. 

In all this, as will be seen at once, he is fully in line with 
Spiritus Paraclitus, In his understanding of further typo- 
logical and spiritual meanings underlying the sacred text, 
he anticipates modern revivals of patristic hermeneutics. 
Nothing impressed him more, as a result of his study of the 
Fathers, than the harmony between the two Testaments, and 
the importance of interpreting one by the other. Just as St 
Thomas before him had stated that the whole Psalter is 
concerned with Christ, so Newman says ‘the old Testament 
... 18 full of figures and types of the Gospel’ (p. 335), and 
again, ‘all that our Saviour has done is again and again 
shadowed out in the Old Testament’. (doc. cit.) With regard 
to the Eucharist, he observes that “ all parts of Scripture, 
in history, and in precept, and in promise, and in prophecy, 
it is given us to see the Gospel Feast typified and prefigured’. 
This principle has been used a great deal by continental 
Scripture scholars in the last few years. True, they have 
pointed out that the typical passages used by New Testa- 
ment writers and early Christians are restricted to a limited 
number of texts. Yet no one will deny that Newman saw 
clearly the broad principles of this most important key to the 
Scriptures. His defect, if any, is that he applies the principle 
too widely. 

Dr Seynaeve thinks that Newman also anticipated modern 
exegesis regarding the manner in which the messianic pro- 
phecies were fulfilled, namely, as to their substance. Some of 
the most powerful passages in Newman’s Grammar of Assent 
use these prophecies as God’s great indication of Christ and 
his Church, written large over the face of Judaism. 

A less universally accepted principle of hermeneutics in 
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which Newman anticipated at least a large school of modern 
exegetes is that of the sensus plenior. He thought it was 
obvious that God might have hidden meanings not seen by 
the sacred writer or his contemporaries. These might become 
known to us at a later date by collating various passages, 
such as, e.g. Genesis 3, 15, with Apocalypse 12. ‘Blessed are 
they ... who... endeavour to look beneath the veil of the 
literal text, and to catch a sight of the gleams of heavenly 
light which are behind it.” (p. 341.) About our Lord, New- 
man thought he ‘had secret meanings when He spoke, and 
did not bring forth openly all His divine sense at once... ? 
A principle of a different order in hermeneutics frequently 
used and defended by Newman is that of totality. Often 
parts will give a false meaning if divorced from the whole. 
It was applied by Newman to the case of Arians who took 
passages relating to Christ’s manhood apart from the context 
of the whole gospel, in order to prove that he was not God. 
Most of these axioms of Bible use and interpretation are 
treated by Dr Seynaeve in the second part of his volume. 
The part of the first section which will be of most interest to 
the general reader will be that dealing with the possibility 
of error in the Scriptures, Newman felt very deeply the 
taunts of Renan and the objections of the new school of 
biblical criticism. Renan had advanced the historical inaccura- 
cies of the Book of Ruth as an example of what the Catholic 
-is bound to accept without question. Newman felt that some 
attempt ought to be made to indicate how a Catholic could 
deal with such objections. Was the Catholic bound always 
to reply: ‘There is no difficulty; it is the word of God’? 
About Judith, Newman preferred not to answer Renan. 
‘I have wished to lay down principles .. . his charges can 
neither be proved nor refuted just now, while the strange 
discoveries are in progress about Assyrian and Persian history 
by means of the cuneiform inscriptions. When the need 
comes, the Church, or the Holy See, will interpret the 
sacred book for us.’? Newman’s wisdom in saying nothing on 
this subject is reflected in the fact that Catholic scholars are 
still divided in their interpretation of this book. They are 
not even entirely agreed how far it is history. Most of New- 
3 Newman, Stray Essays, p. 32. 
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man’s reply is simply an anticipation of the methods adopted 
almost universally by Catholics today. 

His general reply is perhaps not scientifically expressed, 
but seems in its meaning to be in harmony with our view. 
He says that the Bible has a human author as well as a 
divine, and that, just as God leaves his mark throughout, 
so does the human writer. Though the Scriptures are entirely 
divine, they are none the less human for this. The principle 
is expressed in modern language in the recent Catholic Com- 
mentary (36, 1) under the heading, The Divine Condescen- 
sion. He concludes from this that the human writer will not 
necessarily be aware that he is writing under God’s inspira- 
tion, and may apologise for his style or complain of his 
difficulty in writng. He refers to 2 Maccabees. The Catholic 
Commentary fully accepts this conclusion, quoting the same 
passages from Maccabees (37, c). 

He puts forward the theory of implicit quotations, which 
the Catholic Commentary relates to P. Prat and others in 
1902-1907. Newman writes to Mr Cox, January 28th, 1865, 
‘Forty years ago, when I read Genesis in the Hebrew, it 
became quite clear that it was the work of various authors, 
nor have I had any reason to change my opinion since’. 
(p. 328.) In 1884, Newman wrote, ‘Hence we have no 
reason to be surprised, nor is it against the faith to hold, 
that a canonical book may be composed, not only from, but 
even of, pre-existing documents, it being always borne in 
mind, as a necessary condition, that an inspired mind has 
exercised a supreme and an ultimate judgment on the work, 
determining what was to be selected and embodied in it’. 
The same principle, but carried a little further than it was 
by Newman, is accepted in the Catholic Commentary (37, h). 
He saw in this, as everyone does today, a possible way 
to explain apparent difficulties from certain books against 
homogeneous divine authorship. Divine authorship is not of 
course sacrificed, but it is allowed that there may be implicit 
citations which were originally written by a non-inspired 
hand. 

A matter in which Newman has been frequently mis- 
understood is his attempted theory as to the aim and object 
of God in inspiration. He insisted that God was not doing it 
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in order to teach secular history, or geography. Scripture 
may indeed relate secular matters, but only when they have 
a bearing upon sacred matters, Newman’s general expression 
for the doctrine God intends to convey in inspired scriptures 
is faith and morals. He is convinced that the Council of 
Trent says that this was the object of all revelation.’ By 
faith and morals, he does not mean what is implied in the 
passage of the Encyclical Humani Generis: ‘There are those 
who boldly pervert the sense of the definition laid down by 
the Vatican Council as to its divine authorship; they bring 
up again the old argument, so often censured, which con- 
tends that the inerrancy of Scripture only extends to what it 
tells us about God, about morals, and about religion’.’ New- 
man admits at all times that the Scriptures are infallible 
throughout, when understood in the sense in which they are 
intended to be understood. He merely asserts as a fact, to 
him obvious, that in no case do they intend to convey purely 
profane knowledge, without relation to faith. If in any case 
they seem to do so, Newman answered that it is we who fail 
to realise that this apparently purely secular matter has a 
religious bearing, for the sake of which God introduced it 
into the inspired text. 
All history recorded in the Scriptures comes under faith, 
in Newman’s way of understanding it. All the historical 
writings of the Bible are a record of God’s providence, and 
_of grace and of our Lord; or of his work and teaching, in 
some way or other. They are never, he claimed, included 
in the Scriptures with the intention of teaching us secular 
human history.® They do of course give much secular history, 
but it is given because of its relation to the faith. Naturally, 
it is not for us to profess to be able to discover the connec- 
tion with the faith in all cases. That is why we may not reject, 
as unintended, anything that occurs in an historical narrative. 
It is at this point that we come to the one difficult point 
in Newman’s work on the reconciliation of Inspiration with 
4 cf, Denzinger, 783. (Fontem omnis et salutaris veritatis et morum discip- 
linae—hanc veritatem et disciplinam contineri in libris scriptis et sine 
scripto traditiones ... tum ad fidem tum ad mores pertinentes. ) 

5 C.T.\S. edition, 22. 

6 Newman, Stray Essays, pp. 11-12; J. Seynaeve, op. cit., pp. 166-7. 
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Biblical Criticism. I refer to the obiter dicta. I have read 
everything written by Newman on this, and come to the 
conclusion that the only examples of oditer dicta mentioned 
by Newman, which would be quite indefensible in view of 
the recent papal documents, are the two he took from the 
French Father Lamy, I refer to the examples of Tobias’s 
dog and St Paul’s cloak. Newman’s reason for thinking that 
perhaps these did not come under inspiration is his view that 
they are so secondary and unimportant that they would not 
have been part of the message, doctrine or history which the 
sacred writer intended to deliver. It seems that he was basing 
his rejection on the wrong application of a sound principle. 
The sound principle would be that we must accept every- 
thing in the Scriptures as true in the sense intended by the 
sacred writer. Newman thought that Tobias’s dog could not 
be fully intended. It was, as it were, by the way. He was, 
of course, wrong in saying this. But I still think his principle 
was that found in the Catholic Commentary, 37, g, that we 
must first ascertain the purpose of the writer. If he is not 
intending to write history, his statements are not to be taken 
as history. Newman should not have assumed that, in the 
case of Tobias’s dog, the sacred writer was not intending to 
write history. 

That this was the principle Newman meant to apply seems 
to me clear from his description of obiter dicta as ‘unhistoric 
statements’. He explains that he means by this phrase state- 
ments of (apparent) fact which are not statements intended 
as history. The words of a parable would be such. Such state- 
ments could be erroneous if understood as a record of actual 
facts, but are not erroneous if understood for what they are 
meant to be, e.g. parable. When our Lord said, ‘The sower 
went forth to sow... and some fell by the wayside’, he 
would be making ‘unhistoric’ statements, since it was not his 
purpose to record the history of a real sower. 

Apart from the two no longer defensible examples from 
Father Lamy, Newman gives as a probable oditer dictum the 
statement that Nabuchodonosor was King of Nineve. In this 
case, Newman was obviously concerned to remove an appar- 
ently incorrect historical assertion from the domain of his- 
tory. The same difficulty is today removed by Catholic 
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scholars by saying that Nabuchodonosor is a pseudonym.’ 
Note that Newman and the modern Catholic scholar are 
agreed on the concrete inacceptability of taking the statement 
in its most obvious natural sense. If Newman had known 
more about the modern literary genres and principles of 
hermeneutics, he would not have had to call this an obiter 
dictum. | suggest that, though he was guilty of a technical 
error, he did not in actual fact interfere with the historicity 
of the text any more than does the Catholic commentator 
of today. 

A word must be added in explanation of Newman’s 
definition in another place of oditer dicta as ‘phrases, clauses, 
or sentences in Scripture about matters of mere fact, which, 
as not relating to faith and morals, may without violence be 
referred to the human element in its composition’. This 
statement, however, appears much more innocent when one 
bears in mind that, for Newman, ‘faith and morals’ include 
everything taught by the sacred writer, whether history or 
doctrine or ethics. His position would have been almost 
unimpeachable if he had been able to anticipate the principle 
of literary genres, and asserted something like this: ‘phrases, 
clauses, or sentences in Scripture about (apparent) matters 
of fact, which, however, unless understood according to the 
literary genre of the writer, do not record history, doctrine 
or morals’. It seems that such a definition would apply, say, 
to the phrase ‘Nabuchodonosor is King of Nineve’, since this 
statement, unless understood according to its proper literary 
genre, does not record history, doctrine or morals, 

I believe one will search in vain for another example of 
an obiter dictum in Newman. It is as clear as daylight that 
he was desperately anxious, on the one hand, not to betray 
the full inspiration of the Scriptures; and, on the other, to 
find a way out of the embarrassment caused by certain 
passages, until one knows in what way they are to be under- 
stood. As Dr Seynaeve tells us, if Newman were alive today, 
he would have had many Catholic critical principles which 
would have enabled him to do what he was trying to do 
both more effectively and without even an appearance of 
compromise. 

7 Catholic Commentary, 308, h. 
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It is often stated that Leo XIII had Newman in mind 
when he condemned the view that ‘divine inspiration reaches 
to matters of faith and no farther’. Dr Seynaeve thinks that 
it was rather Mgr D’Hulst whom the Holy Father envis- 
aged. The condemnation certainly would affect some of those 
who succeeded Newman into a view which Newman would 
never have approved. It will be clear from the above, as 
from Dr Seynaeve’s book, that Newman did not hold the 
view condemned, First of all, he admitted that purely secular 
matters often came under inspiration for the sake of spiritual 
things. Further, he held that all Bible history, in fact every- 
thing the sacred writer intended to convey, came under the 
heading of either faith or morals. This was certainly not the 
same as saying one could reject or regard as uninspired what 
does not appear to concern faith or morals, especially if faith 
is taken rigidly. Finally, Newman would have said that, if 
we could not discover the connection between any statement 
in the Bible and faith or morals, the connection would still 
be there or it would never have got into the Bible. Con- 
sequently, we could never reject a historical event on the 
grounds that it did not concern faith and morals. Why, it 
may be asked, does Newman use such an ambiguous phrase as 
‘faith and morals’ if he means so much by it? Simply, I 
believe, because he thought it was a consecrated phrase, used 
at least four times at Trent, for the whole content of revela- 
tion, whether coming to us in scripture or tradition. That 
this is the true interpretation of Newman’s understanding of 
‘faith and morals’ can be shown from a passage such as the 
following: ‘When we consider the Old Testament as written 
by divine inspiration, and preserved, beyond the time of its 
own Dispensation, for us Christians, ... we ought not surely 
to read any portion of it with indifference, nay, without great 
and anxious interest... . Christ and His Apostle cannot have 
put the Law and the Prophets into our hands for nothing. 
... If the Old Testament history be intended as a perma- 
nent instruction to the Church, much more, one would think, 
must such prominent and remarkable passages in it as the 
history of Balaam.” Whether or not we can see it, every 


8 Parochial and Plain Sermons, iv, 18, 19. 
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historical event and saying in the Old Testament is for our 
faith and instruction. It is all ‘faith and morals’. 

Newman’s mistake was more accidental than formal. He 
wrongly thought that a small phrase here and there might 
slip into the text having no bearing on the narrative. How- 
ever much he may seem to have been guilty of material 
heresy, Newman most carefully points out that his view is 
only personal, and he utterly and completely submits every 
word he writes on this matter to the judgment of the Church. 

The reader of the above will perhaps get some realization 
that, in this province of scripture exegesis, which is one about 
which Newman wrote least, he yet was able to anticipate 
some of the most important methods of biblical scholarship 
of today; and that, if he did not completely escape error, it 
was in good faith, and only in the slightest degree, in a 
matter of the least possible importance, to qualify his accept- 
ance of plenary inspiration. And even then he accepted it in 
principle. Newman himself expressed his position either by 
saying that Scripture was inspired throughout, though not 
in every possible respect, or by saying it was inspired in 
omnibus suis partibus, but not in omnibus suis rebus. One 
passage might be inspired as a doctrine conveyed in a parable, 
but not as history; another as history, but not as a statement 
of doctrine. If this were not true, he used to say, there would 
even not be different styles, some better than others. 

The greatest value of Dr Seynaeve’s book is that it will 
entirely remove any sort of stigma which still remains 
attached to Newman’s name through the suggestion that he 
was condemned by Leo XIII for his doctrine of obiter dicta.? 


9 One admits, of course, that the doctrine of the papal document would 
have called for a revision of some parts of his articles on this subject. 


This he would immediately and gladly have done. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 
AT ‘THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT’? CONFERENCE 


INTERCEDITE PRO NOBIS! 


From all sleight of word and the slickly present, from 
the clever and rash; and from the fool’s precipitateness, O 
Bulldog Drummond, defend us. . . . It is not hard to place 
the tone; nor, in the right mood, is it hard extempore to go 
on endlessly. The rhythm is both lulling and catching. .. . 
O Four Just Men, protect us; O Pip, Squeak and Wilfred, 
save us... . For there is in such nonsense a certain sense; in 
the dated invocation a certain note of age-long familiarity. 
One is perhaps dealing with territory as yet almost un- 
charted by theology, philosophy or psychology—the terri- 
tory of race-memory, a sphere so uncharted that it is prob- 
ably one of the strongest arguments to be used against those 
who believe that knowledge is nearly exhausted and that 
therefore the end of the world must be nigh. For at this 
stage, half-way through the twentieth century, there would 
seem to be (especally in Catholic circles) two conflicting lines 
of thought: one heralds a great Christian artistic revival; 
the other speaks of a post-Christian world. But if one is 
true, the other is not: the argument cannot be held both 
ways! Yet the frequency with which these generalizations 
are coupled together in the religious Press—sometimes even 
on the same page! —suggests a glaring antithesis whose im- 
plications I should like to study. My conclusions I base on 
two consecutive years reviewing of both American and 
English poetry and fiction. Again, I want to limit my com- 
ments to those under forty; to see, if any, what are the 
trends of my own generation. I remember Cyril Connolly 
describing an imaginary London literary soirée and asking, 
‘Why is Mr Dylan Thomas still the youngest person 
present? Where are the under-thirties?? Dylan Thomas was 
born in 1914. 

A group of poets and novelists now over forty have shown 


1 I am grateful to Dom Bede Griffiths’ stimulating paper, Lectio Divina, 
that set these ideas in motion. 
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universal reputations and, in a period of artistic anaemia, 
their talents: on literary merits alone they have achieved 
the rich full-bloodedness of their work has become emphas- 
ized by that of the watery quality of their rivals’, Attention 
has automatically focussed upon this group, all of whom are 
converts to belief—either Anglican, Catholic or simply 
acceptance of a Godhead. In the work of their successors, 
the under-forties, those who are interested in Christian 
literary discrimination may find what they think is a similar 
acceptance. Certainly they will find repeated references to 
Christ, resurrection—even to ‘Christ and the Resurrection’, 
because this is a catch-phrase that has caught on—like W. H. 
Auden’s earlier ‘a change of heart, new styles of architec- 
ture’. No longer is it a case of — 

It’s no go the Herring Board, it’s no go the Bible, 

All we want is a packet of fags when the hands are idle.? 
The Thirties, that low dishonest decade’, are over. In vain 
men waited for the State to wither clean away, for the 
Millenium that theory promised all would come. 

It didn’t: specialists must try 

To detail all the reasons why.’ 

One of those reasons, maybe, was the victory of Franco in 
Spain and the shame of Munich two years later: Fascism had 
twice triumphed over Communism. Again, although Russia’s 
entry into the war as an ally may have whipped up a tem- 
- porary interest for writers abroad—stories were coming back 
of greater freedom being granted to Soviet artists (maybe, 
after all, the State was beginning to wither away? )the 
cessation of hostilities showed that such freedom had been a 
false dawn: when artists were ordered to paint the happiest 
day of their life, they more often than not sent in canvases 
of themselves ‘shaking hands with Stalin’. So poets else- 
where began to look closer home. In the West the new 
generations sought a less global vision; they preferred the 
microcosmic to the macrocosmic; their quatrains and sonnets 
celebrated a leaf in bud or told the story of a vase or a circus 
dog. Their subjects became isolated and when, a little later, 
they tackled bigger subjects a similar isolation held over 


2 Louis MacNeice. 
3 W. H. Auden. 
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their approach. Which brings one back to their catch-phrase, 
‘Christ and the Resurrection’. 

These poets accept the a.p. 33 Resurrection as an event 
that happened historically. A man called Christ rose from _ 
the dead—and the act of resurrection is taken as a symbol 
of new life, new birth. But the symbolism ends here; his- 
torically it 1s given no religious repercussions, since ‘Christ 
and the Resurrection’, new life, new birth, are slogans em- 
ployed like the old ‘change of heart’, the ‘new styles of 
architecture’. In the act of Christ rising from the dead there 
is, for instance, no suggestion of a Phoenix-legend; the event 
is quite consciously isolated in time—and one asks why. 
I submit that consciously (or unconsciously) it is isolated 
because human kind cannot bear too much responsibility; 
sin is out of fashion and sin means responsibility; as an isola- 
tionist one does not like to think that by sin one is tied toa 
crucifixion which in the natural order of events had to pre- 
cede a resurrection. In an era that sets so much by hygiene, 
crucifixion appears a particularly bloody and messy kind of 
end. There is a fear of blood just as in most fiction there is 
a fear to take a microscope to the flesh—to see the black- 
heads or to receive an awareness of the seven skins which 
protect a man. It is dangerous to graze the skin; it might 
bleed, and in fiction, as in poetry, the results might be messy; 
competence is a safer bid than the naked flesh because that 
might be to risk banality. In the end only technical risks are 
taken; the mysteries of the flesh are denied and hence those 
of the Incarnation. Thus it is that ‘Christ and the Resurrec- 
tion’ can be spoken of without reference to the Crucifixion. 
For by resurrection they mean no more than new life, new 
birth—in a word, spring rites. 

Yet it is significant that although Christ’s Resurrection 
may be divorced from its basic religious meaning, both the 
idea of Christ, of resurrection, and the isolated idea of ‘Christ 
and the Resurrection’, as words and as a phrase of invoca- 
tion still remain part of the property shop of modern writing; 
they have acquired, as it were, a poetic glow or, as some 
might say, a mythical quality.‘ As words and as a phrase of 
invocation perhaps an age-long familiarity with them, with 


* See David Jones’ work—a brilliant pioneer mind in this field. 
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their rhythm, causes them to catch in race-memory; perhaps 
when they are written today it is with a wisdom beyond the 
writer. For maybe they reflect basic litanies which are 
inherent in speech (the child sings before he talks), so that 
writing of all sorts must to some extent be a tracing. That is 
perhaps what is meant by a writer handing himself over;5 
in following his vocation, either consciously or unconsciously, 
he must of necessity use words to trace the meaning of the 
Word. That is perhaps in one sense why there can be no such 
thing as secular: literature; why an invocation such as ‘O 
Bulldog Drummond, defend us’ stays in the memory since 
the rhythm recalls the Kyrie, Eleison—Lord, have mercy 
on us; Christ, have mercy on us. The sacred and so-called 
profane are perhaps closer than one thinks. To invoke ‘Christ 
and the Resurrection’ in the sense that so many modern 
young writers do is perhaps not so barren a gesture after all; 
perhaps the accusation of barrenness is no more basically so 
than it is true to say that this is a post-Christian age. For 
surely once Truth has been revealed in the Scriptures it can 
be forgotten, dismissed or ignored, but never be blanked out; 
at the best one can overlay it, but not remain indifferent to it. 
For the truth has the habit of coming through in the oddest 
ways. A nonsense line like ‘O Pip, Squeak and Wilfred, save 
us’? may well stir memories, so that for a contemporary 
rationalist to hear it may be like receiving a summons from 
-the past; he will be listening with the ears of his ancestors, 
a common rhythm uniting them—profane words tracing the 
meaning of the sacred Word. All ye holy men and women, 
saints of God, intercede for us... . O Four Just Men, defend 
us... . Perhaps the words will blur, the lines juxtapose, and 
the cut (before one goes ‘to Paradise by way of Kensal 
Green’) be shorter between the Kyrie, Eleison and the invo- 
cation, ‘O Bulldog Drummond, defend us’, than is generally 
supposed, 

Asa Christian, then, I would submit that the term ‘a post- 
Christian world? is made nonsense of by the birth of Christ— 
that is, unless one capitulates one’s belief in his divinity and 
assumes that the birth at Bethlehem had no further reper- 
cussions beyond the year a.p. 33. For as Newman said, ‘a sin- 


5 See Francois Mauriac’s notes on the craft of fiction. 
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less literature of sinful man cannot be attempted’; and since 
A.D. 33 all artistic endeavour in any sphere is artistic endeav- 
our redeemed. In some way or other it is for ever shackled 
to the Incarnation, given flesh, as it were, by this fact. So it is 
that as ‘God rules straight with crooked lines—even with 
sins’,® so possibly, theologically, there is today a certain lee- 
way to be made up; true to their calling the poets and novel- 
ists have spoken in advance of their age, charting territory 
now to be mapped in detail by the theologians, philosophers 
and psychologists. Let me illustrate this—first by going to 
a novelist over forty and then returning to the poets under 
forty. 

In The End of the Affair (1952) by Graham Greene a 
West London rationalist preacher, Smythe, is disturbed by 
the power of Christianity. He feels that every detail of it 
is only a stronger affirmation of its power to survive in the 
Western world, so that one cannot even say ‘good-bye’ to 
anyone without, consciously or unconsciously, saying ‘God be 
with you’; from the start one is committed, tied. Who knows 
if, since ‘between the stirrup and the ground there’s often 
mercy found’, many rationalists and unbelievers may not 
find that in unwittingly having invoked God’s protection 
upon their friends, that at the last in his infinite mercy he 
will be with them? And this question leads me to modern 
poets’ constant invocations to ‘Christ and the Resurrection’. 
These invocations casually encountered may seem barren to 
the practising Christian, but perhaps finally they are no 
more barren than Smythe’s seemingly Godless ‘good-byes’; 
perhaps no more barren than the apparent blasphemies of 
soldiers which may be but a profane echo of the sacred 
Fiats of the saints—a hint, even in the barrack-room, of the 
need for a liturgy to live by; perhaps no more barren than 
the seemingly divorced poets’ invocations which, like the 
soldiers’ blasphemies, like the rationalists’ ‘good-byes’, may 
yet unconsciously form a prayer? 

But these are the marginal notes of a literary critic, the 
questions of a layman; and it is probably now time for the 
theologian to weigh in... . 

NeEvILLeE BRayBROOKE 
6 See The Satin Slipper, by Paul Claudel. 
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TAENA AND THE LAND 

Tuis is in the nature of a few comments on the suggestion 
made in Dom Griffiths’ paper that a literal return to the 
land and manual work might be a necessary condition for 
the symbolism of the Bible to come to life in all its manifold 
richness. Our experience in a lay community of families 
engaged in agricultural and craft work suggests that there is 
a vital relationship between the land and the symbol. But 
the mystery of the relationship precludes a generalization. 

Betore we were received into the Church our search for 
community was a search through the arid wastes of the 
modern pagan world for the primary universal symbol of 
Mother Church. We were for many years unable—as are 
so many today—to recognize the visible Church as this 
bearer of life because ‘Community’ was so lacking in practice. 
At a time when man has become divorced from both natural 
and supernatural roots and has consequently disintegrated 
into unrelated parts, it is this aspect of the Church as a 
Community, as the mystical body of Christ incarnate in 
human life, which is so crucial. The symbols of community 
were still there in the sacraments, the liturgy and the teach- 
ing of the Church, but it was not being lived in daily life— 
not taking form—and therefore the Word was not spoken. 

When the head and the heart are divorced, we have to 
return to the sources so that the hidden springs can rise 
‘again. The Bible, the Church, speak of the sources of life, 
of energy. A dogma, a sacrament, are sources of life, sym- 
bols which grow and unfold where two or three are gath- 
ered together and the sap rises from the multitudinous 
roots. By living them, the symbols are experienced and 
progressively understood by all men—whether intellectually 
comprehended or not. By manual work, prayer, reading, 
poverty and obedience to God’s will, the symbol will spring 
to life in a way which is obscure to the intellect, in fact the 
latter is afraid of the symbol because of its power and seeks 
to destroy it by analysis. To live the symbol is to accept the 
mystery of the inherent irreconcilable opposites and to suffer 
the birth of the new form which contains and transcends the 
opposites—as the man and woman await the birth of the 


child. 
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‘Behold, a Virgin shall conceive and bring forth a Son.’ 
‘He whom the whole world cannot contain, becoming 
man, was enclosed within thy womb.’ 
The miracles of our Lord, the kissing of the leper by St 
Francis, the meeting of hand with earth and dung are mys- 
terious, related necessities. 

As townsmen, one of our earliest experiences was to meet 
the natural vegetative and instinctual cycles for the first 
time. The earth, the sun, rain and wind; ploughing, sowing, 
harvesting, decaying; love and death—these became the 
warp in the fabric of our lives. Through the many personal 
relationships of the community life we began to be aware 
of these elemental cycles in the inner experience of each 
individual—each autumn brings a different kind of death, 
each summer we harvest what we have sown in the winter 
and early spring. 

Finally we were led to the Church, to the liturgical cycle 
in the Mass and the divine Office and discovered that here 
were the same cycles on the supernatural level. The natural 
was redeemed, life was at one and undivided. It needed no 
comprehensive analysis to bring all this to life. The life was 
there in the beginning, taking us in flesh and blood through 
the Old Testament to the Redemption. 

To understand a symbol, to stand under it, means to 
experience its growing and expanding power of illumina- 
tion. To work backwards from the New Testament to the 
Old, to analyse, inspect, is to destroy the meaning and the 
life—to use the rational faculty in the wrong place. We 
have to begin at the beginning and wait in silence with the 
humility of a child, not trying to grasp the meaning before 
the appointed time. 

The following quotation from the Epistle of the blessed 
Apostle James is incorporated into the provisional Rule of 
the Community to which I belong: 

‘Wait, then, brethren, in patience for the Lord’s coming. 
See how the farmer looks forward to the coveted returns 
of his land, yet waits patiently for the early and the late 
rains to fall before they can be brought it. You too must 
wait patiently and take courage. The Lord’s coming is close 
at hand,’ GrEorGE INEson 
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SYMBOLISM IN THE MYSTICS 


One is bound to be impressed by the frequency with 
which the great mystics apologize for and discount their 
own use of symbols and metaphors to describe their experi- 
ences, St Teresa will write of our Lord as the Bridegroom, 
of her union with God as a marriage; but then she will go on 
to say: ‘But this is not so: it was not at all like this; but these 
are the best words I can find for it’. The mystics here are in 
much the same position as the symbolist poets: what they 
have to convey is greater than rational language can contain, 
because what they have known is beyond reason and beyond 
words, Often one may think that in the symbolist poets this 
failure to communicate lucidly what they have felt is provi- 
dential; when such a poet as Rilke has a doctrine of despair, 
of the renunciation of life and the worship of death to teach, 
it is well, as he himself recognized, that communion in his 
thought and experience should be limited to those, relatively 
few, to whom his symbols are intelligible because they have 
trodden the same way as he. So it may also be with the mys- 
teries of the Faith, and the symbols through which they are 
presented to us in the Scriptures and the liturgy. Though 
it is our duty as rational creatures to strive to comprehend 
them, we should never forget that reason will never be able 
to grasp or relate the sensuum defectus. 
Eric CoLLEDGE 


AN ANGLICAN VIEW 


I Have had Roman Catholic friends in this country and on 
the Continent, and have been a fairly regular reader of 
Tue Lire oF THE Spirit for several years, yet I find myself 
surprised that the atmosphere and substance of this confer- 
ence should have been so congenial to me. It ought not to 
have been; but actually hearing Catholic priests and pro- 
fessors talking among themselves with a freedom of judg- 
ment that is popularly supposed not to exist in the Roman 
Church is far more impressive than the reading of many 
review articles can ever be. It is so easy to forget who else 
is reading them, so impossible to guess their reactions. And 
if I, who bear a considerable affection to the Roman Church, 
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am so vividly impressed by this, it is not difficult to imagine 
what the effect might be on the general run of Anglicans. 

So my first reflection is that the presence of two Anglican 
priests invited to hear Catholics talking among themselves 
is likely to be more instructive and more fruitful than many 
formal ‘Unity’ conferences which begin, continue, and end, 
in spiritual stalemate. 

But you want the reflections of an Anglican on the subject 
of the conference. As a boy in a not excessively pious family 
in a country town, I heard the Bible read at home, with my 
mother and brothers. We were not meticulously regular, 
and we read stories at random. We also grew up in familiar- 
ity with the sound of the generous scripture lessons at 
Mattins and Evensong in church on Sundays, so that we 
assimilated the Bible naturally and easily, and almost uncon- 
sciously absorbed its imagery and symbols into our mental 
make-up. When I was old enough to think analytically, 
I naturally realized the relation between my attitude to 
scripture and that to poetry; and now I most readily think 
of the Bible in terms of the sensus plenior and symbological 
method which the conference has been discussing. The fact 
that I heard the Bible read aloud so much seems to me to be 
important. Even as a student of theology I found that the 
impact of the scriptures was most forceful when I heard it 
read aloud, and especially in the course of the liturgy. 

I was again surprised at the discussion of biblical preach- 
ing, because it sounded very like what an Anglican confer- 
ence might have said on the same subject. It is frequently 
remarked that our preaching is deficient because it is un- 
scriptural, either in matter or in form. Yet it ought not to 
be so: topical matters and moral exhortations often form the 
basis of sermons that ignore the Bible once they have passed 
the customary opening text, though it calls for no great 
ingenuity to do better. And when the form is unscriptural 
there is no excuse for the Anglican preacher, who can still 
assume a certain acquaintance by all his people with a single 
standard English version. 

This Authorized version still counts for a great deal with 
us. We never succeed in quite losing its music from our ears 
—and that is probably why we find the Knox translation, 
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apart from its other shortcomings, so irritating. We make 
occasional use of modern versions, particularly partial ones 
like Bishop Wand’s Epistles, and most of the clergy use the 
R.V. for study and read their New Testament in Greek; 
but the A.V. is our mainstay. j 

A tailpiece: for me, the most striking thing about The 
Sign of Jonas, though I have seen it mentioned by no 
reviewer, was Merton’s discovery, of the riches of Scripture. 


Ricuarp Rutr 
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THE OBSTACLES OF A SCRIPTURE SCHOLAR 
ConrapD PEPLER, o.P. 


Younc Harry Pope, we are informed by the author of this lively and 
fascinating study of the man,! did not shine at the Oratory school in 
athletics, ‘though midway through his school career he came first in the 
obstacle race’. The shadow of coming events was then already cast; for 
this man, who as Father Hugh Pope, o.p., became the leading Scripture 
scholar in England for many years, did in fact in the middle of his career 
win the obstacle race set by the modernist attack on the Word of God. 
Fr Mulvey shows how this race was won first interiorly by bringing Father 
Hugh to the placid yet pungent holiness which all could recognize in the 
‘charming fatherly Dominican from the 1920’s onwards. It was surely a 
clear case of divine purification, call it a ‘dark night’ if you will, leading 
to a peaceful unity and wholeness of life in God. And that race was won, 
inevitably, before the victory was recognized by the world outside. 

It happened, of course, that Fr Hugh, studying for the highest Scrip- 
~ tural degree and teaching at the same time in Rome during the modernist 
scare from 1910 onwards, should meet all sorts of obstacles. Those having 
a care for the purity of doctrine were on edge and nervous, and men of 
the most shining and unimpeachable orthodoxy like Fr Hugh Pope were 
liable to sharpen that edginess by the mere fact of teaching Scripture. 
It all came to a head when Fr Hugh published an article whose very title 
shows how much we owe to him today and how much we are now entering 
into his inheritance—‘Why divorce our teaching of Theology from our 
teaching of the Bible?’ (/rish Theological Quarterly, January 1913). 


1 Hugh Pope of the Order of Preachers. By Kieran Mulvey, o.P. (Black- 
friars Publications; 12s. 6d.) 
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This article was attacked by an unpleasantly sarcastic and anonymous 
author in a French review—and then the trouble began which led to 
Fr Hugh’s departure from Rome and even for a few months to the curtail- 
ment of his immense apostolic activities in England. It was some time 
before Fr Hugh was completely vindicated and the Holy Father himself 
‘was anxious to do something to proclaim Fr Hugh’s innocence’. Mean- 
while the trial had deepened profoundly the spirit of the great Scripture 
scholar, and it remains an example of a rather strange way in which the 
study of Holy Writ may lead to the outpouring of the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. But it was at this time that Fr Hugh began that most useful series 
of volumes for the student, Aids to the Bible, which was heralded by 
‘authority’ and student alike as a ‘book we wanted’. It was later that he 
produced his invaluable Layman’s New Testament—a handy volume that 
is surely worth reprinting. And altogether he paved the way for the 
renewed interest in the Bible among clergy and laity alike in English- 
speaking countries, an interest which is still in the ascendancy. 

Fr Hugh Pope was many other things besides the Doctor of Sacred 
Scripture. He was a pioneer in the Catholic Evidence Guild—the present 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, who contributes a charming and 
personal foreword to this biography, succeeded him as chaplain to the 
Birmingham Guild. He set the philosophical and theological studies of 
the English Dominicans on a sound footing: ‘It would be scarcely possible 
to over-estimate the greatness of his service to his Province in securing 
the establishment of the studies upon the very highest level’, said the 
present Father Provincial in his panegyric printed at the end of this 
volume. He was a leading authority on St Augustine, an enthusiast for 
the life and vocation of the lay brother, a real father to his community 
as Prior, a valiant controversialist, a devoted and most human friend and 
companion—and a confirmed fisherman and lover of nature. In all these 
capacities, so happily and devotedly described by Fr Mulvey, he had his 
obstacles to surmount before winning the race. But perhaps it was his 
knowledge and love of the Scriptures which inspired all this unceasing and 
almost incredible zeal, the foundation upon which the large and varied 
building of great accomplishments was built. 

Father Hugh Pope was one of the sons of St Dominic most worthily 
to bear the title of Preacher, a Preacher indeed of the Word. He has 
found, too, a worthy biographer to whom all the readers—and they will 
surely be many—will be grateful for the inspiration he conveys in this 
book. The innumerable and delightful anecdotes that surround great 
figures such as Fr Pope might easily have led a less competent biographer 
astray. We are given a sufficiency to add salt to the story and to make us 
realize that his friends could yarn endlessly about this grand old man who 
was reared in the culture of Victoria, examined as a boy by Cardinal 
Newman, but retained to the end a youthful and agile spirit. 
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How to Reap THE BIBLE. By Abbé Roger Poelman. (Kenedy, New 

York; $1.50.) 

This little book (113 pages) is really useful. It is not an Imtroductio 
Generalis, nor a History of Israel, nor a study of biblical problems, critical 
questions, authorships, authenticity, etc. It is simply a little handbook for 
anyone who wants to find out what the Bible is about and to learn that 
it is simply about God and the history of his loving relation to mankind. 
“The reading of Holy Scripture in the spirit of faith is a discovery—an 
eager and reverent discovery of God; it is a contemplation of God. It is 
also a dialogue in which he takes the lead and summons us. We answer, 
as did all the men of God, “Here am 1”—and prayer begins to take 
shape. As we turn from reading to prayer and from prayer to reading, 
our souls receive light. They are kindled with love, generosity, faith, hope 
and joy, and transformed from glory to glory into the image of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ (p. 108). 

With the present-day interest in the spiritual sense of Scripture, and 
the continuity of its mysteries, the method here used is specially valuable. 
The theme is followed from Creation through the patriarchs to the king- 
dom of Israel, always watching God’s care of his people. Every few para- 
graphs a few chapters (or only verses) are suggested for reading in the 
main current, with accompanying passages also indicated both backward 
and forward in the revelation. For instance, after reading Osee, the theme 
of God as the bridegroom is followed through passages in Isaias, Jere- 
mias and Ezechiel, the Canticle and Psalm 44, to John the Baptist as 
‘the friend of the Bridegroom’ (John 3, 27) and our Lord’s wedding- 
~ parables, St Paul in Ephesians (5, 25) and finally to the marriage of the 
Lamb in the Apocalypse (p. 50). Again, when discussing Solomon’s work 
for promulgating God’s law, we are invited to look back to Leviticus and 
forward to Hebrews (p. 42). 

The argument is always very briefly stated, and is unencumbered with 
critical preoccupations, though in matters like the historical order of the 
prophets the usual conclusions are tacitly followed, with, for instance, 
Isaias 40-66 appearing about the exile. From the kingdom of Israel the 
theme is traced through the exile and the restoration through Machabees 
and Daniel to the New Testament. At the end comes the fulfilment in 
St John and the Apocalypse. 

The author is a Belgian secular priest, chiefly engaged in preaching 
and writing, who wrote the original in French in 1950. The translation 
was made by a Benedictine nun of Bethlehem, Conn. (U.S.A.). Recent 
American idioms such as ‘to cater to’ (p. 41), ‘to round out our study’ 
(p. 76), ‘in behalf of? (p. 12), and ‘chapters 7 through 11’ (passim), and 
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the common carelessness of the American printer in dividing words at 
line-ends, are a little trying to the English reader, but the translation 
fully shares Fr Poelman’s invigorating enthusiasm and sound piety. The 
many people who are now interested in the great ‘types’ and themes of 
the Bible as a whole will find every page suggesting profound ideas and 
throwing new light on many passages, both well-known and little-known, 
in the Scriptures. 
SEBASTIAN BULLOUGH, 0O.P. 


GuIpE To THE BiBxLE. By the Monks of Maredsous. (Sands; paper cover, 
3s. 6d.) 

This is an extremely good three-and-sixpenceworth, It should be of 
considerable service to almost anyone. It is an extremely brief statement 
of most of the salient facts in what in the schools is called an Imtroductio 
Generalis and Introductio Specialis to the Bible. 

It opens with two pages on the Catholic attitude to the Bible according 
to the great Encyclicals, A three-page History from Abraham to a.p. 70 
follows, with a useful table of ‘Great Dates’, giving thirty-five key dates. 
Six pages describe the general lay-out of the whole Bible. The rest of the 
book then works through the Bible, giving very brief and concise notes 
on the authorship and date of compositon, and the content and general 
theme of each book. In each section, of particular value to the beginner 
(especially in the Old Testament), is a short list of items for selected 
readings which should not be missed. ‘This selection is extremely well 
done. Tobias, Judith and Esther are included as ‘episodic narratives’ 
among the historical books, and are followed by Machabees. The rest of 
the notes follow the order of the Catholic Bible, except in the notes on 
the Epistles of St Paul. 

The statements on authorship and date are generally reliable, and that 
dealing with the Pentateuch is wisely non-committal (‘. . . the original 
old Mosaic part underwent a series of changes and enrichments . . .”). 
Similarly for the Gospels (p. 80), a solution of the Synoptic Problem is 
merely hinted at on the lines of Greek Matthew making use of Mark. 
Isaias presents a ‘still unsolved question’, and the traditional view of the 
unity of the book is given, together with the opinion that the later 
chapters were written by ‘one or two unknown prophets’. No mention is 
made of a via media according to which these rewrote older Isaian 
material, With regard to dates of composition the reader is sometimes 
peremptorily ordered to accept a date that can only be hypothetical: thus, 
Samuel ‘must have been written after 622’, or, Abdias ‘must be assigned 
to the period of the Exile’, or, Aggeus ‘must have been written by a 
disciple’, but these things, together with the phrases ‘the Book of the 
Judges’ and ‘Matthew, whose real name was Levi’, may be due to an 
imperfect knowledge of either English or French usage on the part of the 
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translator, Gerda M. Blumenthal. There is a translator’s blunder in the 
note on Zacharias, where we read of ‘the Messianic title of Germe, 
signifying Branch’, as if Zacharias had written in French! His Hebrew 
word, of course, was Seach. Similarly on 2 John, a comma suggests a 
misunderstanding of the original in the ‘name of Kyria, “the elect”’. 
Timothy came from Lystra, not Lystras. 

The biblical dates would all find general acceptance, though there 
might be more differences of opinion than is here suggested, thus Abra- 
ham c. 1850, Exodus c. 1250 (with footnote on page 11, c. 1450), the 
Fall of Jerusalem 587, but in the notes on Jeremias 586, the Birth of 
Christ ¢. B.c. 5, the martyrdoms of Peter and Paul in 64 and 68 respec- 
tively, But in such a brief sketch such approximations are quite legitimate. 
The two maps at the end are useful, though somewhat clumsily drawn. 

The book was originally published as Guide Bibliqgue and served as a 
general introduction to the recent French translation of the whole Bible 
made by the monks of Maredsous in Belgium. 

From what has been said it will be seen that this little book is a most 
useful source of handy background information about the Bible for the 
ordinary person who reads his Bible, or wants to do so, for the teacher 
who teaches it, for the preacher who preaches it (and here background is 
often helpful) and even for the cleric who may have forgotten, or never 
been adequately given, his course of /#troductio. 

SEBASTIAN BULLOUGH, 0.P. 


Tue Boox or Psaitms. Volume One: I-LXXII. Monsignor Edward 

Kissane, p.D., D.Lirr. (Browne and Nolan; 30s.) 

The psalms say so many things that a divinely inspired body of 
religious poetry may be expected to say so much better than any who 
comment on them that such a work as the President of Maynooth’s must 
be treated as a work of scholarship rather than of spirituality, though the 
ancillary function is by no means to be overlooked by any in pursuit of 
the main aim, the value of the psalms in the life of man with God. 

Several causes—the remoteness of time, place, circumstance, imagery, 
the tendency to the stiffening in a framework of all thinking on matters 
of spirituality and revelation, familiarity, and bad translation, have robbed 
of much of their life and realism for myriads the amazing outpourings of 
the spiritual genius of the Hebrew people across the thousand years in 
which the psalms were being written. Dr Kissane does much to rectify 
this falsification, and if his work lacks incisiveness, it is because he takes 
an attitude prudently negative on the vexed questions of date and author- 
ship where a positive one might be enlightening, but would probably be 
rash. He makes many fruitful suggestions in textual emendation, avoiding 
the beaten track of higher criticism, too often accepted by Catholic 


scholars. 
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An objection may be ventured: that he holds that the Israelites had a 
very scant conception, if any, of life after death. There are a few texts 
which justify this generalization, but their force is exaggerated, and leads 
to a misinterpretation of the Hebraic mind. It would seem rather that 
opinions among the Israelites were several on this gravest of all problems 
to men to whom the full light of revealed doctrine was withheld. Some 
saw the whole world of human experience in its materiality and saw 
nothing but the material, including the phantasms of the mind by which 
the immaterial is presented to flesh-girt intellects. Hence arises materialism 
at any stage in human society. But the perception that there is something 
more than matter, the certitude of a spiritual existence which could not 
but be personal because all that is known to man is dependent on either 
himself or his cause, was more rapid a conclusion for the Israelite than 
for any other primitive people, and a belief in another world than this 
was common among them, far more surely than among their neighbours, 
precisely because they knew the true God. 

Many, if not most, cultures evolve a strong sense of an after-life, none- 
theless tenaciously held because its nature is obscure, and wrapped in 
the forms peculiar to the mentality of each it is not easily discernible 
to us. The Hebrews began with this piece of natural theology, and some 
went beyond it, especially the prophets and mystics who perceived that 
the God was the God of knowledge, that the content of intellect was 
imperishable, and that neither the divine knower nor the known—that is, 
oneself—could ever cease to exist. To live in God’s knowledge is to live 
for ever, since one can neither know or be known unless one exists. 
Such views are found in Psalms 38, 14——a denial of an after-life; in 
Psalms 15, 11, and 116, 15, its affirmation; in Psalm 48, 14-16, despite 
textual obscurity, the most acceptable reading would present the idea of 
a death-like life in Sheol, from which the psalmist is delivered; but not, 
for either good or evil, extermination. These are but a few instances. 
Dr Kissane, however, writes as if the first were typical, whereas it is 
exceptional. So too with the view that the Old Testament promises the 
blessings of earthly life, rather than of the future. Both positions seem 
to derogate from the fact of the supernatural life of its human authors and 
the distinctive qualities arising from inspiration. 


SILVESTER HUMPHRIES, O.P. 


Le PropPHETE JEREMIE, sa Vie, son Oeuvre et son Temps. By Jean 
Steinmann. (Lectio Divina No. 9: Editions du Cerf, Blackfriars; n.p.) 
The blurb introducing each number of the series Lectio Divina: ‘The 

kind of reading, that is accompanied by thoughtful consideration of what 

one reads, is what is meant by Lectio Divina, In the patristic age and 
during the middle ages this kind of reading with meditation was the main 
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object of study among the clergy; it formed the basis of their preaching 
and teaching, and it provided the material for their thought as well as 
for their prayer. In our own days, the need for a return to biblical sources 
is making itself daily more keenly felt, both among the clergy and among 
the laity; and in this they have the encouragement of the recent encyclical 
Divino afflante Spiritu. The present series is an endeavour to meet this 
need and to help readers to understand the Bible as a whole. The series 
will therefore include, first, studies of the text, making full use of the 
latest historical researches, then, works of biblical theology, and lastly, 
studies of the text from the angle of the recently revived “spiritual 
interpretation”.’ 

This gives an idea of the important thesis underlying the whole series. 
The present volume on Jeremias, as its subtitle ‘his life, work and times’ 
implies, is in the category of exegetical works including a study of the 
historical background. The author’s own ‘Avertissement’ will best formu- 
late its method: 

‘This volume forms a sequel to that published on Isaias [by the same 
author] in the same series. There will be found here, as in the preceding 
volume, a complete translation of the prophet’s writings, distributed and 
inserted into a connected account of his life and of the history of his 
times. The confused order of the sections of the Book of Jeremias is even 
greater than in the case of Isaias, but it is only when the inspired writings 
are properly attached to a living historical background that they can be 
read easily and fully understood... . 

‘The French translation of the poetry of Jeremias attempts to adopt 
a style of sufficient literary quality, not entirely to obscure the beauty of 
the original. In this matter it owes much to the masterly translation of 

Condamin, ... 

‘Annexed to the work on Jeremias himself I have provided translations 
of the prophecies of his contemporaries Sophonias, Habacuc and Nahum, 
The same could have been done for the work of Ezechiel, who began his 
career at the end of that of Jeremias; but Ezechiel requires a book to 
himself. Deuteronomy should also have been commented within the 
framework of the life of Jeremias, but here again too vast an under- 
taking would have been involved. 

‘But maybe this book will bring within easier reach a closer knowledge 
of that prophet whose profundity of thought and agony of spirit has no 
parallel among all the prophets of Israel.’ 

The excellence and clarity of this summary by the author has left little 
for the reviewer to say after giving a translation of it, except to observe 
how skilfully the programme has been carried out in actual fact. It should, 
however, perhaps be noted that the Book of Lamentations is (as most 
usually nowadays) regarded as a later composition attributed to Jeremias 
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because of its subject-matter (p. 239), and that when studying Habacuc 
the canticle in Habacuc 3 is regarded as genuine work of the prophet 
(p. 111), and lastly, that considerable attention is paid to the position of 
Deuteronomy in the history of the Josian reform: it is maintained that 
while the book contains certain nuclei of the most primitive origin, 
traceable back to the time of Moses, these documents were worked over 
and expanded probably in the time of Ezechias and after, and that this 
was further enriched after its promulgation by Josias in the time of Jere- 
mias and came thus to partake of his manner, receiving its final form 
only in the period after the exile (pp. 92-3). The concluding chapter of 
the book studies the composition of the Book of Jeremias as we have it 
now and indicates the part played by ‘inspired disciples’, writers influenced 
especially by the deuteronomic school, in supplying certain passages now 
included under the prophet’s name. 
SEBASTIAN BULLOUGH, O.P. 


Le PropHETE EzecuieL. By J. Steinmann. (Lectio Divina No. 10: 

Cerf, Blackfriars; n.p.) 

For some, Ezechiel is the greatest of the prophets, for others he is not 
worthy to be called a prophet; for all he is a puzzle. Not one of these 
three affirmations is without some support and all three are explained in 
part by the prophet’s background. Ezechiel inevitably wears a double 
aspect: he straddles two epochs, two lands, two literatures, almost (we 
might say) two theologies. Doubtless this will bring variety and interest 
but it is sure to bring confusion, too. The oracles of Ezechiel date from 
the years before and after the destruction of Jerusalem in 597 B.c. After 
that fatal year Israel’s feckless optimism yielded to despair. Now it is 
characteristic of the genuine prophet that the heart remains fixed upon 
the unchanging God amongst all human changes; he is neither pessimist 
nor optimist but realist. If, therefore, the voice of Ezechiel is the voice 
of threat at first and the voice of promise afterwards (chapter 25 on- 
wards), the change is not in him but in his times: it is one and the same 
counterweight controlling the wildly swinging moods of Israel. If to this 
dualism of emphasis we add Ezechiel’s excursion (in the closing chapters) 
into the realm of apocalypse; if we add also the prophet’s almost complete 
silence regarding his own career, we shall readily understand the difficul- 
ties of interpretation and the varying evolutions of Ezechiel’s work. 

M. Steinmann’s three hundred pages are an admirable guide to ‘the 
baroque Prophet’. The French public has already appreciated his Jsaias 
and Jérémie in this series, as also his Daniel in Temoins de Dieu. His 
work is always a model of Aaute vulgarization: personal work on the text 
itself, easy familiarity with the great commentaries, shrewd perspective, 
humanistic and living presentation. We note with satisfaction the author’s 
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own translation of a prophet who, as M. Steinmann significantly remarks, 
deserves a Léon Bloy for his translator. In view of our English discussions 
on this matter we venture to translate a footnote (p. 251): “The trans- 
lator has repeatedly asked himself while preparing this book if he had the 
right to sacrifice fidelity and precision to elegance. In the end he decided 
that he had no right to turn Ezechiel into a Frenchman.’ This decision 
is symptomatic of the author’s consistent integrity. He refuses to bring 
Ezechiel to us; instead he takes us back to Ezechiel. 


AJ. 


Marxism, An InTERPRETATION. By Alasdair C. MacIntyre. (S.C.M. 

Press; 8s. 6d.) 

Unless I am much mistaken we can look forward to inspiring works 
from the pen of Mr MacIntyre during the coming years. His account of 
Marxism, and its significance for Christians, is no mere repetition of old 
arguments but a genuine re-thinking of the whole issue; even those for 
whom the subject is tediously familiar will see many aspects of it in a quite 
new light—and this light from Marxism throws the Christian mysteries 
into sharper relief. 

I do not intend to say much about the book, because its central theme 
corresponds to what the present reviewer said about alienation in an earlier 
number (Tue Lire oF THE Spirit, November, 1952), and because the 
book itself is worth buying or borrowing (there is a brilliant little excursus 
on prediction and prophecy (pp. 89-90), and a stimulating chapter on 
moral problems: “The Consequences for Philosophy’). The only parts of 
Mr MaclIntyre’s work which grated were those where he himself seems 
alienated, echoing exaggerations now fashionable among certain Anglicans; 
page 12, where he says that ‘among the fruits of the gospel may be an anti- 
clerical secularism and an atheism that rejects false gods, etc’; pages IOI-2, 
where he falls into the fashion of using ‘orthodoxy’ as a swear-word (and 
completely misunderstands orthodox teaching on the act of faith); page 
108, where he repeats the cheap comparison between Communism and 
Catholicism on the ground that many Communists become Catholics (no 
one ever seems to ask of what proportion of Communists this is true, nor 
to consider that hundreds more Anglicans than Communists come over to 
Rome). Also, it is rather tiresome to keep meeting the unqualified assump- 
tion that the Church in the nineteenth century neglected the poor. The 
thousands of heroic priests who laid down their lives in the cholera- 
stricken industrial towns of the North do not, it is true, find their way 
into the pages of G. M. Trevelyan; but they are in the Book of Life. 
And it is worthwhile occasionally to remember that in 1845, while the 
spoilt child of a wealthy manufacturer, Engels, was holidaying in Eberfeld 
with the mistress he had picked up in his Manchester factory, there toiling 
among the poor of Eberfeld was a working man become a priest, Adolf 
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Kolping. That the Socialist, Engels, and not Adolf Kolping was the 
alienated person is scarcely to be doubted. 

Certainly Kolping would understand better than Engels the inspiring 
paragraph with which Mr MacIntyre ends his work: ‘.. . this new com- 
munity will be both human and Christian. For its prayer will be the 
classical prayer of Christendom. Paradoxically it is the contemporary study 
of Marxism which perhaps brings out most clearly what the classical 
methods of meditation have to say to us about the “dark night of the soul”. 
It is a “dark night”, an ascesis of poverty and questioning which must renew 
our politics. A community committed alike to politics and to prayer would 
serve in the renewal of the whole Church, for it would give to us a new 
understanding of the central act of the Church’s life which is in humble 
thanksgiving to eat the body of a Lord who hungered and thirsted and 
to drink the blood of a Lord whom the powers of Church and state com- 
bined to crucify outside the walls of the city.’ Donatp NIcHOLL 


Cuorr or Muses. By Etienne Gilson. Translated by Maisie Ward. 

(Sheed and Ward; 12s. 6d.) 

M. Gilson here discusses the way in which great men, Petrarch, Baude- 
laire, Wagner, Comte, Maeterlinck, Goethe, weré inspired in their work 
by women—women who for them were muse, not mistress, for if ever— 
as in some cases happened—the musé descended from her remote pedestal 
and became a mistress her power to inspire came abruptly to an end. 
M. Gilson writes professedly as a historian (and these historical vignettes 
are indeed fascinating—and the translation makes one forget that it is one, 
as it should); but in fact the discussion goes beyond the realm of historical 
statement of fact, and raises problems which it does not altogether attempt 
to solve. Why in fact does the Muse cease to inspire when she becomes a 
woman! M. Gilson glances at the idea of the anima, but he does not link 
it up with the immediately relevant remark of Baudelaire that psycho- 
logically speaking the poet is essentially bi-sexual, nor with his own insis- 
tence that in the last resort it is not the Muse herself who inspires the 
work, but the artist who infuses into her the inspiration to give him. 

The last chapter, on “The Artist and the Saint’, raises another problem: 
‘the way of the artist is seldom a road to sanctity’. ‘If I did not possess 
this marvellous gift, this strong power of creative fantasy’, said Wagner, 
‘I could follow my clear knowledge and the élan of my heart: I should 
become a saint.’ But why should the artist find it more difficult than other 
men! He idolises his art; but other men idolise a woman, or their work, 
or their country, or themselves; it is not only the artist who says ‘I adore 
you’ to something other than God. His absorption is deeper, the claims of 
art are more absolute? Yes, no doubt; but on the other hand he is already 
a seer, a contemplative; as M. Gilson profoundly says, ‘Poetry even at its 
purest is not prayer; but it rises from the same depths as the need to pray.’ 
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(And yet on reflection even that seems insufficient: can we possibly deny 
that there is prayer in the last quartets of Beethoven?) We certainly cannot 
agree with Bloy that he failed to do God’s will because he became a writer 
when he might have become a saint: for why did God give him his gift 
if not to use it? It was not so that St Thomas thought about his brain, or 
St Louis his throne, or Fra Angelico his art, or Bl. Jordan of Saxony his 
love for Diana d’Andald. Some artists, it is true, turned at last from their 
art in despair of reaching through it the infinite they thirsted for: so the 
aged Michelangelo smashed his statues, as St Thomas for his part regarded 
his writings as worthless as straw. But there is the ‘way of affirmation’ too: 
Handel on his knees in the composing of the Messiah, or Angelico at once 
painting and adoring his Saviour. Artists, no doubt, are often wild fellows, 
supplying plenty of ammunition for an advocatus diaboli: but if they are 
led through their art, through their idolatry, to a great humility and a 
great thirst for the Infinite, so that in what they make there are expressed 
a deep vision and a great longing, are we to say that they are remote from 
the essential stuff of holiness? In this last chapter M. Gilson does indeed 
dig into the problem he has raised; but we could have wished for much 
more: could have wished that instead of being merely a final chapter it 
had been expanded into a second part of the book, balancing the historical 
survey with a full-length analysis of the problems the survey involves. 
GERALD VANN, O.P. 


Hory Mass. Approaches to the Mystery. By A.-M. Roguet, o.P. (Black- 
friars; 5s.) 

Pére Roguet’s excellent little study is the second short work on the 
Mass to be published by Blackfriars, the other being Pére Chéry’s What is 
the Mass?, and it maintains the high standard we have come to expect 
from French liturgical writers. The author has a great deal of experience 
in liturgical preaching, in the course of whch he has acquired a deep 
knowledge of the needs and difficulties of the faithful in regard to the 
liturgy; this is evident in the book under review, which is designed to 
meet these needs. 

In his introduction he indicates three kinds of approach to the Mass 
which he wishes to avoid: the historical, which sometimes tends to lose 
sight of the Mass itself in a welter of detail; the ‘spiritual’, which com- 
ments on the prayers, and sometimes gives the impression that the Mass 
*s a meditation rather than an act; and lastly the theological, which offers 
what are often over-subtle analyses of the Mass, and which ‘too frequently 
forget to consider the mystery in its breadth’. (p. 7.) Pére Roguet’s own 
approach is to study the Mass from its ritual acts, and his aim is ‘to get a 
glimpse of the mystery, to present it under various lights, to bring the 
Christian soul into contact with it, leaving him the possibility of pene- 
trating further by his own efforts’. (p. 8); and by this method one will 
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live the Mass, which is the only way to know it. He never loses sight of 
the fact that the Mass is an act, that it is the mystery of religious worship, 
and it is in this context that he sets the points he wishes to discuss, such as 
the Sacrifice of Praise, the Eucharist, the Offering, the Chalice, and the 
Sacrifice and Christ’s Resurrection. Mention must be made of the chapters 
dealing with the congregation and brotherly love; here Pére Roguet pro- 
vides the layman with a key to the understanding of the Mass, for before 
he can live it he must understand what part he plays in it. The author 
develops the theme that the congregation is not a shapeless conglomeration, 
but an organised body, having a head, and not only an invisible head, 
Christ, but also a visible one, the priest. (p. 15.) He points out the 
essential relationship existing between the Church (i.e. the assembly of 
the faithful) and the priest at the altar. ‘It is the Mass that brings the 
Church together, it is the Mass that makes the Church, just as it is the 
Church that offers the Mass and that offers itself at the Mass.’ (p. 55.) 
Preachers and retreatants will find in this book abundant material for 
sermons and meditations on the Mass, and it will be of great assistance in 
the instruction of converts. Throughout Pére Roguet writes with the ease 
of one who is master of his subjct, in language which is simple and direct, 
yet highly accurate and precise. A special word of praise is due to the 
Dominican Nuns of Carisbrooke for their very fine translation. FP. 


Earty CuristTiaAn Fatuers. Edited by Rev. C. C. Richardson, TH.p. 

(The Library of Christian Classics, Vol. 1. S.C.M. Press; 30s.) 

This is the first volume of the Library of Christian Classics which is to 
include the works of writers so various as St Augustine, St Thomas Aquinas, 
Luther and the English reformers. It is an ambitious project, well planned, 
and if carried out as well as this first volume, will be an indispensable 
addition to any theological library. 

This first volume, beautifully printed and bound, contains fairly long 
extracts, and in some cases the whole work (e.g. the Didache), of the early 
Christian writers, I. Clement, St Ignatius, Polycarp, Diognetes, J Apology 
of St Justin, and passages from St Irenaeus, etc. There is a general intro- 
duction to the whole book, a special one to each writer, and a well-selected 
and up-to-date bibliography. The translations are all new. 

The general impression given is that the scholarship is first-rate, the 
critical views of the various editors are sober and balanced, genuinely 
impartial and objective. There is a manifest respect for Catholic patristic 
scholarship which, in the question of dating the Letter to Diognetes, is 
allowed to have a decisive voice. The translations are careful, and, one 
feels, eminently trustworthy; where there is a doubt about a rendering, 
it is noted in the lower margin. Altogether, this is an introduction that 
inspires confidence, as well as a welcome sign of the revival of patristic 
studies in our own time. J. D. Cricuton 
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Tue Torcu Biste Commentaries have been recently added to by an 
introduction to and commentary on Gemesis I-XI by Professor Alan 
Richardson (S.C.M. Press; 7s. 6d.). Although the author scraps the 
Mosaic authorship, and even editorship, of Genesis in a sentence, the 
volume provides a useful summary of non-Catholic biblical scholarship, 
and that is no light thing. The commentary in its conciseness will be 
found useful to every type of Christian. The ‘days’ of creation, for 
example, ‘are to be understood as poetic symbols and not of definite 
periods of time, whether of twenty-four hours, or of a thousand years, 
or of a geological epoch’. 


Tue Cominc oF THE Lorp by a Religious of C.S.M.V. (Mowbray; 6s.) 
relates the great event of our Lord’s advent to the Old Testament 
preparations—‘the thrice-drawn pattern of the Act of God’, Creation, 
Exodus and the return from Babylon—and to the second coming. It is 
securely based on the Bible and owes not a little to St Athanasius, St 
Anselm, St Bernard and the other books which the author has so success- 
fully translated. 


Gixu of Dublin has published two more books on St Teresa of Lisieux. 
One, Novissima Verba, her ‘last confidences, May to September, 1897’ 
(8s. 6d.), has already been reviewed in this journal when it appeared in 
America—this is the same edition of ‘the authorized English translation’. 
The other, Our Lady of the Smile and St Thérése of the Child Jesus 
(5s. 6d.), is the translation of a work by Pére S, J. Piat, o.F.m., concern- 
ing the miracle of the statue that smiled on the ten-year-old Teresa and 
cured her of nervous convulsions and severe pains in the head which 
seemed to threaten not only her sanity but her life. The author follows 
St Teresa’s devotion to our Lady through her life from this point. An 
apposite book for the Marian year. 


Auso From IRELAND, published by the Mercier Press, comes the work of 
a German psychiatrist, von Gagern, who meets fairly all the suspicions of 
and attacks on the use of his science in the Christian life and shows its 
value in assisting development towards Christian perfection—Difficulties 
in Life (6s.) Also published by Mercier is a handy life of Margaret 
Sinclair by Mary Rita O’Rourke (3s. 6d.). May it assist the popularity 
and the ‘cause’ of this Edinburgh girl, born in a slum in 1900 and dying 
a holy Poor Clare in London in 1925. 


Miss Evetyn UNpERHILL’s writings have a deserved popularity, so that 
readers may welcome an anthology of those passages concerning the Love 
of God which has been compiled by Dr Lumsden Barkway and Miss Lucy 
Menzies (Mowbray; 12s. 6d.). 
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EXTRACTS 


Nova ET VETERA is an intelligent quarterly, already in its twenty-ninth 
year, emanating from Geneva. It is concerned with current theological 
and philosophical trends in a readable form, avoiding that rather untidy, 
ragged mountain of words which characterizes the majority of French 
theological quarterlies, Professor Jacques Maritain is a frequent con- 
tributor and Charles Journet the editor, A recent number includes an 
apropos article on God’s speech to man by Pére Kalin, o.p., who shows 
the necessity of combining love with the act of intelligence in listening 
to the Word of God, and how these words demand not only submission 
to an external authority but also the forming of interior concepts, of 
analysis and judgment. He goes on to consider the manner in which our 
Lord has spoken to us and compares his language with that of the mystics. 
The mystics speak of divine things in so far as they have proved them. 
Their experience is a knowledge of God by connaturality of love. 
As such this remains incommunicable. And their language, in order 
nonetheless to say something of what they have experienced, adopts a 
special form, a unique tone, which sets us in a world altogether other 
than that of the words of the theologians. 

Jesus did not always reveal a new truth. Often he exhorts, consoles, 
commands, threatens. Never does he seek, like the mystics, to evoke, 
or describe or sing of his spiritual experience. He forbears in his words, 
shall we say, from breaking forth on a lyrical note in the excess of his 
joy or the excess of his suffering. . . . How mysterious is the reserve 
of Jesus! If therefore we call the mystic language in the strict sense 
that which tries to express an experience in its very subjectivity, Jesus’s 
language is not a mystic language. But in a wider sense we can call 
mystic the language which betrays a mystic experience without in any 
way striving to describe it. Here Jesus is incomparable. 

Bur when it comes to trying to express the full but normal Christian life, 
language always seems to fail. Of late the French have attempted to sum 
it up in the expression la vie théologale, a word that is difficult to trans- 
pose into English, The ‘review of the modern apostolate’ Evangeliser 
(Editions de la Pensée Catholique, Brussels) in an issue devoted to ‘the 
preaching of the Kingdom of God’ has given a neat summary of the 
phrase. Writing of the law of this Kingdom as the law of the vie théo- 
logale, Pére Olivier says: 
We are called to live the life of God. This life is essentially a life of 
knowledge and of love the object of which is God himself. The vital 
acts of the Christian, then, will themselves be acts of knowledge and 
love whose object is God and his mystery. The whole conception of 
morality, the whole teaching of the law of the Christian life will be 
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orientated towards the exercise of the truths of God. Most Christians 
know in the realms of morality only the morality of the cardinal virtues 
and a morality that is merely natural. They are like men living in an 
immense palace who do not put their noses above the cellar manhole. 
They remain in the basement of the Christian life. When they have 
kept justice, when they have been sufficiently temperate to avoid 
habitual heavy excess, when they have carried out a certain form of 
courage . . . (as to prudence, they don’t speak of it, they know it so 
little or so mistakenly) they are not far from imagining that they have 
reached the limits of the christian life... . 


Apptyinc the supernatural view of the Christian life to the realms of 
medical ethics, the editor of The Catholic Medical Quarterly, celebrating 
its hundredth issue, writes: 


Important as it is to keep the ‘human’ basis of medicine as wide as 
possible, it is no less important to keep its spiritual basis so also... . 
The mere memorising of a kind of Catholic doctors’ Highway Code 
will not tell us the deeper reasons for acting in a particular way, and 
without a knowledge of those reasons we cannot do justice to our- 
selves as rational beings. Many of the medico-moral problems concerned 
with married life can be understood only in the light of the know- 
ledge of what the Church intends married life to be. 


‘Tue NEeEp to keep on the theological level, that is, on the level of divine 
faith, hope and charity, is felt especially in those spheres where natural 
developments have been most marked. Thus in the sphere of psychology 
the supernatural end of man’s life can well be forgotten. When we read 
an article, for example, on the psychological testing of candidates for 
religious life (in Review for Religious, November), we should be on our 
“guard lest we forget that such tests of a vocation, though extremely 
helpful and even necessary in doubtful cases, are only secondary compared 
with the test of such things as generosity or charity without which religious 
life can be that of a rather ill-run club. ‘The manifestation of virtue’, 
writes the author of the article, Fr Beir, s.j., ‘is sometimes ambiguous, 
and what externally passes for virtue may actually be no more than a cover- 
up for a psychological problem. Natural submissiveness and deep-seated 
inferiority can easily pass for humility, overly-conscientious stirrings for 
perfection can be no more than psychological defences against fear of 
criticism and inability to tolerate failure, while genuine apostolic zeal is 
not always easy to distinguish from a paranoid discontent.’ All this is very 
well—indeed, the article is timely enough; but it is all too easy to become 
engrossed in such investigations of a subjective nature till one is never 
sure of a motive and suspects everything as ‘purely natural’ or warped. 
The genuine love of God seasoned by a lively faith is not so difficult to 
discern. The supernatural end must be preserved as the supreme test. 


You Who Can See! ! 
The Catholic Blind Ask For Your Help 


Liverpool Catholic Blind Asylum, 59a Brunswick 
Road, Liverpool, and St Vincent’s School for the 
Blind and Partially Sighted, Yew Tree Lane, West 
Derby, Liverpool, both under the care of the Sisters 
of Charity, educate blind children, teach young blind 
trainees a trade and provide a home and care for the 
elderly blind. The only Catholic Asylum and School 
in England. Donations and Legacies are urgently 
requested. 
Not Nationalised 
DONATIONS TO: 
Appeals Secretary, 59a Brunswick Road, Liverpool, 1 


Hostel of St Martin of Tours 


Under the patronage of 
HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL GRIFFIN 


Provides 
SHELTER, FOOD & CLOTHING for 
HOMELESS & DESTITUTE MEN 


During the six years to 31st December, 1953 
12,294 men cared for. 2,565 men found employment. 
67,488 free meals served. 1,345 men provided with clothing. 


PLEASE SEND 


Subscriptions to—The Honorary Treasurer, Catholic Fund for 

Homeless & Destitute Men, c/o The National Bank Ltd., 13 Old 

Broad Street, London, E.C.2. Clothing to—The Superintendent, 

Hostel of St Martin of Tours, 12 Penzance Place, Holland Park, 
London, W.11. 


